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HISTORY  OF  THE  BETHUXE  FAMILY. 


The  family  name  of  Bethtxe  is  taken  from  the  city  of 
that  name  in  the  ancient  Province  of  Picarciie,  France.  It 
was  called  by  the  Eoinans  •■'  Betunia  in  Gaul."  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  a  barony  belonging  to  a  family  descended  from 
the  Counts  of  Artois.  Since  the  eleventh  century  they 
have  been  known  in  history  as  the  Bethunes  of  Picardie ; 
prior  to  that  date  family  names  were  unknown. 

In  the  year  1011,  Robert,  first  of  his  name,  Baron  of 
'  Betlmne  and  Lord  of  Bichebourg,  was  chosen  •'  Dtjemier  or 
Protector  of  thi  ChnrchP  This  was  deemed  a  very  great 
honor,  only  conferred  on  powerful  princes  ;  for  it  in\olved 
tlie  duty  of  defending  and  protecting  the  chm-ch  property 
and  the  interests  of  the  church  generally. 

The  x^DvocE  dMrkas,  as  it  is  written  in  the  old  Frencii 
histories,  enjoyed  tlie  high  honor  of  having  tlie  banner  of 
the  church  borne  before  him  in  all  wai'like  expeditions. 
Hence  Robert  1st  of  Bethune  is  called  ^'  Fais-'^tiis"'  to  in- 
dicate that  he  enjoyed  this  distinction,  and  the  band  orj-'as.'<e 
in  the  shield  of  the  Bethune  arms  was  to  commeuiorate 
the  conferring  of  this  honor  on  him  and  his  posterity. 

In  return  for  the  services  the  Barons  of  Bethune  ren- 
dered the  church,  the  clmrch  has  preserved,  in  its  arcliives, 
,  a  minute  and  reliable  history  of  the  family  ;  so  that  we 
have  before  us  an  nninterruDted  genealogy  from  father  to 
sou  from  1011  to  the  present  day,  together  with  all  the 
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births,  deatlis,  and  marriages,  and  an  account  of  everything 
worthy  of  note  connected  with  their  history.  A  very  large 
volume  is  the  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  incidents 
during  eight  centuries.  The  ditficulty  is  to  select  the  inter- 
esting items  and  pass  by  that  which  is  less  noteworthy. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  history  is  the  num- 
ber of  churches  tliey  have  built ;  the  institutions  for  learn- 
ing they  have  founded,  supported,  and  patronized ;  the 
public  charities  they  have  started  and  kept  alive  by  their 
bounty ;  and  the  costly  bridges,  buildings,  and  the  like  they 
have  given  to  the  public.  I  have  not  space  to  give  even  a 
list  of  them.  The  beautiful  Church  of  Xotre  Dame,  in 
Paris,  built  by  Godefroy'  of  Bethune,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  munificence. 

The  earliest  traditions  speak  of  the  family,  both  men  and 
women,  as  devoted  to  learning,  and  that  even  in  the  darkest 
of  the  dark  ages. 

'  Some  writers  call  liim  Maurice  of  Bethune.  But  as  the  statue  of  Gode- 
froy  of  Bethune  was  standing  near  the  westerly  entrance  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Paris,  and  the  Parisians  stated  that  he  was  the  donor  of  the 
Church  of  Xotre  Dame,  I  incline  to  think  it  was  Godefroy.  The  statue 
I  saw  in  1848  had  a  small  round  hat  and  chain  armor. — </.  L.  Weisse. 
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BArDOUIX    OF    BETIIUXE    A:S'D   EICHAED 
CCEUR   DE   LEOX. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Philip 
Auoiistus  of  France  and  Eichard  of  England  went  to  the 
Holj  Land,  they  were  accompanied  by  Baudouin  of  Bethune, 
son  of  Eobert  Stli  of  Bethune.  During  the  sojourn  in  the 
East,  Baudouin  appears  to  have  attached  himself  particu- 
larly to  King  Eichard,  and  they  started  on  the  return  in 
company,  and  were  taken  prisoners  together  in  Germany. 
Together  they  endured  the  detention,  and  together  they 
escaped  to  England ;  on  their  arrival,  or  shortly  after,  Bau- 
douin was  married  to  an  Euglish  lady,  the  Countess  of  Au- 
male,  in  Xormandie,  and  of  Ilolderness,  in  the  Province  of 
York,  England.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Aumalo. 
who  was  son  of  William  the  Conquerors  half-sister,  who 
had  married  a  Count  of  Aumale  ;  this  would  nuike  her  cousin 
to  King  Eichard.  She  had  first  married  William  Mande- 
ville,  Coimt  of  Essex.  He  died,  leaving  her  without  chil- 
dren. 

Tlie  French  historian  writes  :  ''  Their  marriage  was  con- 
tracted by  connnand  of  Eichard,  King  of  England,  iclio 
loved  Baudouin  of  Bethune,  and  bad  his  arms  emblazoned 
by  the  author  of  the  catalogue  of  the  arms  of  the  Kings, 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Counts  of  England."'  (See  du 
Chesne's  history,  p.  152.) 

The  above  events  are  related  by  Eiciiard  Camden,  the 
English  historian,  and  by  Eobert,  Abbot  du  Mont,  in  liis 
"  Chronicles."- 

The  name  of  Baudouin  of  Bethu>t:,  Count  of  Au31alk, 
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is  found  in  many  state  papers  in  the  reign  of  Eicliard  and 
of  his  brother  John.  From  his  marriage  tliere  were  two 
children,  a  son,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter  married  to 
AVilliam  Marechal,  Count  of  Pembroke,  in  England ;  no  issue. 

Another  and  less  agreeable  story  is  told  of  a  lady  of 
Bethune,  young  and  beautiful,  who  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft, because  she  produced  some  important  papers  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  her  keeping,  after  they  had  been  forcibly 
taken  from  Iier  and  destroyed.  ProbaUy  .sht\  seeing  their 
iiaj>ortanee,  had  made  dujylicates  of  them ^  but  that  was  past 
belief,  and  the  King  of  France  burned  her  for  a  witch. 
Her  relatives  were  so  incensed  that  they  applied  to  Edward 
of  England  for  assistance.  The  young  and  chivalric  mon- 
arch sent  an  English  army  to  aid  the  Flemings  in  avenging 
her  wrongs,  and  a  war  between  France  and  England  of 
several  years'  duration  was  the  consequence.  This  account 
is  from  Aiid/'tuis  "History  of  EaylandP 

A  very  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Bethunes  is 
that  twice  the  whole  fortune  of  the  family  has  rested  with 
an  heiress,  there  being  no  son  to  succeed  his  father,  and  the 
possession  going  to  a  nephew  of  the  last  possessor.  The  effect 
has  been  that  all  but  the  small  part  of  the  possessions  en- 
tailed on  the  male  heir  went  with  the  heiress  to  another 
family,  into  which  she  married.  This  occurred  first  in  li-tS, 
when  Robert  Ttli  of  Bethune  died,  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
Matilda,  manied  the  Count  of  Flanders  ;  and  again  in  14Uo, 
when  by  the  death  of  Robert  Bethune,  Yiscount  of  Meaux 
and  Lord  of  Vendeuil,  there  were  left  two  daughters,  Jeanne 
and  Jaqueline,  the  titles  and  a  part  of  the  estate  went  to 
the  brother  of  Robert,  namely,  John  of  Bethune.  But  a 
great  amount  of  property  and  many  large  estates  passed  with 
the  two  heiresses.  The  eldest,  Jeanne,  or  Jeannette,  married 
first  Ro])ert  of  Bar,  Count  of  Marie,  and  after  his  death  she 
married  John  of  Luxembourg,  Count  of  Liney  and  of  Guise, 
a  very  high  connection. 
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Jaqueline  of  Bethune,  the  younger  of  these  heiresses, 
married  Eaoul  d'Aillv,  Lord  Yarennes,  who  was  son  of 
Baudouin  d'Aillv,  Lord  Pinqueny,  Chamberlain  to  King 
Charles  YL     She  was  married  1413. 

These  females'  taking  the  wealth  of  the  family  into  other 
houses  was  a  cause  of  the  diminished  fortunes  of  the  French 
or  elder  branch  of  the  family.  Fm-ther,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Duke  of  Sully,  John  of  Bethune,  fourth  of  the  name, 
Baron  of  Eosny,  is  said  to  have  squandered  everything 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  alienate,  and  in  consequence  his 
children,  although  noble  and  rich,  yet  possessed  not  the 
princely  wealth  that  had  distinguished  the  family  before 
his  day;  he  was  sometimes  called  John  '"Lack  L.oo)." 
His  son  Francis  of  Bethune,  Baron  of  Eosny,  inherited  from 
his  mother,  Anne  de  Melun  of  Eosny,  and  married  Charlotte 
Dauvet,  daughter  of  the  Baron  du  Pin,  "  Counsellor  of  the 
King."  She  became  the  mother  of  seven  children.  The 
eldest  son,  Louis  of  Bethune,  was  Baron  of  Eosny;  the 
second  was  !\[aximilian,  who  became  Duke  of  Sully,  Peer 
and  Marechal  of  France,  Sovereign  Prince  of  Henriche- 
mont  and  of  Boj^belle,  and  sixteen  other  titles,  which  all 
descended  to  his  posterity. 

We  will  relate  an  instance  of  the  high  alliances  of  the 
family : 

Jaqueline  of  Luxembourg  was  sister  to  Thibaut,  Lord  of 
Fiennes  ;  they  were  descended  from  Matilda  Bethune,  who, 
about  the  year  1250,  married  the  Count  of  Flandcr.^. 
Matilda  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Eobert  0th  of 
Bethune. 

Jaqueline  of  Luxembourg  must  have  been  a  singularly 
fascinating  person.  She  was  lirst  married  to  John,  son  uf 
Charles  YL  of  France  ;  after  his  death  she  married,  in  1430, 
the  great  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  after  liis  deatli  she  married 
Richard,  Lord  Woodville.     By  her  last  marriage  she  beeaiiu* 
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the  mother  of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  "Woodville,  who  when 
a  widow  won  the  affections  of  Edward  IV.  and  became 
Queen  of  Eno-land.     See  "Historv  of  Eno;land." 

In  speaking  of  the  early  history  of  the  family  I  must  not 
omit  the  part  they  played  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
In  1194  Eobert  3d  of  Bethune  went  with  Robert,  Count  of 
Flanders,  to  the  Holy  Land.  So  also  did  Adam  of  Bethune, 
tlie  son  of  Bobert  ^d ;  he  was  with  the  Count  of  Flanders  at 
the  taking  of  Jenisalem,  and  after  Godefroy  of  Bouillon 
was  made  King.  "When  Godefroy  was  distributing  lands 
and  territories  among  the  most  worthy  of  the  Christian 
nobles  that  were  with  him,  he  bestowed  the  Barony  of 
Bessan  on  Adam  of  Bethime.  His  descendants  held  it  for 
centuries.  A  brother  of  Robert  6th,  named  Conon  of 
Bethune,  was  Lord  of  Adrianople,  in  Greece ;  some  writers 
call  him  King  of  xVdrianople.  His  son,  Conon,  is  mentioned 
in  Andrew's  history  as  Regent  of  the  Empire  in  Constanti- 
nople, as  follows : 

Page  260.  "  Yoland  (widow  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  Emperor  Peter)  dying,  Conon  of  Bethune 
takes  the  Regency  and  settles  a  dangerous  dispute 
between  the  Xobility  and  Clergy  of  the  Imperial 
city."     This  event  occurred  about  the  year  1218. 


Gentlaxogical  Chart  of  the  Main  Branxh  of  the  Bethcne 
Family  from:  1011  to  1-148. 

Number  of  the  y 

Generations.  xear. 

1st.  Robert   the   first.    Lord   of   Bethune   and   of     1011 
Richebourg,  who  received  the  appointment       to 
of  "  Advoue  d' Arras,''  or  Protector  and     1036 
Defender  of  the  Church  of  Arras,  left  two 
sons:  the  eldest  succeeded  him  :  the  younger 
founded  the  familv  of  the  Lords  of  Carencv- 
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Number  of  the 
Generations. 


Year. 


2d.    RoDEitT  2d,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  "  was  one  of   the  lu;j8 
greatest  nobles  of   that  time."     So  wTites       to 

Baldric,    author   of    ''Chronicles"  of  that  lu72 
date.     His  eldest  son,                                , 

3d.    Robert  3d,  etc.,  -went  to  the  Holy  Land  with     107.5 
Godefroj  de  Bouillon  ;  so  did  also  his  two       to 
younger   sons,    Adam    and  Conon   of   Be-     1101 
thune.     Adam  founded  the  family  of  the 
Lords  of  Bessan  in  Galilee.     Conon  became 
King   of    Adrianople   and   was   father   to 
Conon,  Kegent  of  the  Empire  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  was 

4th.  EoBEET  4th,  etc.,  surnamed  "Le  Gros."'     IJe     1100 
married   Adelise,    daughter   of   Bol-ert   of       to 
Peronne,    Lord     of     "Warneston.       Count     1128 
Charles  of  Flanders,  in  writing  of  him,  says 
that  "  he  is  the  most  distinguished  person 
of  his  court,"  etc.     He  was  succeeded  by 
his  second  son, 

5th.  "William  1st,  etc.,  etc.,  Lord   of  "Warneston,     1129 
who    married     Clemence     d*Oi.-y,     eldest       to 
daughter  of  Shnon,  Lord   of   d'(Jisy   and     1144 
Crevecoeur.     The  tomb  of  this  William  of 
Bethune  is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholeiny 
of  Bethune,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
great  altar.'     (See  illustrations.)     His  eldest 
son. 


*  The  montunent  stands  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other  of  the 
altar. 
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Xumber  of  the 
Generations. 

6th.  Ri  >i3ERT  5tli,  called  "  Le-IiOiix,"  married  Ade- 

lide,  daughter  to  Hughes,  Count  of  St.  Pol. 

'  This  Robert  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with 

Philip,  Count  of  Flanders.     He  returned  in 

1177.     He  was  father  to  Baudouin,  Count 

of  Aumale,  the  favorite  of  Richard  Coeur 

de  Leon. 


Tear. 

1145 

to 
1191 


'  Robert  Gth  died  without  children  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother, 

rth.    -|  WiLLLVM  2d,  etc.,  etc.,  who  married  ]\Latilda,  1194 

Ladv  of  Tenremonde,  only  daughter  of  Dan-  to 

iel.  Prince  of  Tenremonde ;  she  was  a  great  1214 
heiress.     They  had  six  children  ;  the  eldest, 

'  Daniel  of  Pethune,  married  Eustacia,  dangh-  1215 

ter  of  the  Count  of  St.  Pol.     He  possessed  to 

the  estates  from  1215  to  1225,  but  having  1225 
no  children  \vas  succeeded  by  his  brother, 


1226 

to 
1242 


Robert  7th,  etc.,  etc.,  who  married  Isabelle 
8th  i  ^^  ^loreaume,  daughter  of  Nicolas  of 
Conde.  She  died  on  Xovember  13,  124S, 
and  has  a  magnificent  monument  in  the 
Chm-ch  of  Saint  Vaast.  They  left  an  only 
daughter,  Matilda,'  who  married  the  Count 
of  Flanders  and  carried  to  him  many  great 
po-?e.?si'jiis.  The  succession  passed  to  a 
nephew, 

'  From  this  ^Matilda,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  married  the  Count  of 
FlandtiTS,  was  de.>cended  the  Ducliess  of  Bedford,  who  by  her  last  marriage 
witli  Richard,  Lord  Woodville,  became  thu  mother  of  a  Queen  of  England, 
wife  to  Edward  IV. 
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Xumber  of  the  ^ 

Geueratious,  xear. 

I'tli.  WiLLiA^i  3d,  Lord  of  Molenibeqne.     He  mar-     1243 

ried  a  noble  and   rich    lady,  Elizabeth    of       to 

Fontrohart,    heiress   of  the    Loi-d   Pontro-     1255 

hart.     The    wi-iter.    James    Meier,    in    his 

,  "Annals  and  Chi'onieles,*'  s])eaks  of  lier  as 

an  ''^illustrious  iuidinacjnijicent  Icuh/  /•'  says 

she  was  "  the  light  and  guide  of  all  around 

her,''^  of  "  tinhouaded  lent  cole  nee,"'  etc. 

lOtli.  WiLLiAii   4th,    etc.,    etc.,    son    of   the   above,     1255 
married     Beatrice,    Lady    of    Ilebuterne.       to 
Their  son,  .  1279 

11th.  "William,  Lord  of  Locres  and  of  Ilebuterne,     12;»4 
contracted  an  alliance  of  the  highest  order.       to 
Jeanne,  or  Jeannette,  Princess  of  France,     1340 
great-granddaughter  of  Louis  VII.,  married 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Castille  and  Leon ;  by 
this  marriage  she  became  mother  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Castille  and  of  Leonora  of  Castille, 
\rife  of  Edward  I.  of  England.     After  the 
death  of  King  Ferdinand  the  widow  mar- 
ried the  Coimt  of  Ponthicu.  by  whom  she 
had   one   daughter,    Jeannette   of    Xeelle, 
married   to    William   of    Pethune,    wliich 
brought  the  children  of  the  latter  in  close 
consanguinity  with  all  the  reigning  houses 
of  Europe.     Their  eldest  son, 

12th.  "Willia:si  pETnr^N-E,  Lord  of   Locres,  married 

Marie  of  Eoye,  Lady  of  Yendeuil.     Their     134S 
eldest  son,  Mathieu,  died  young,  and  the 
eecond  son. 


10 
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Number  of  the 
Generations. 

13tli.  Joiix  Br-TnuNE  of  Locres,  Lord  of  Yendeiiil 
and  of  Liefontaiiie,  married  Jeannette  de 
Coucy,  who  was  descended  in  the  male  line 
from  the  Counts  of  Giiines,  and  in  the 
female  line  from  the  Kings  of  France. 
Their  eldest  son,  Robert,  left  no  son,  and 
the  succession  fell  to  the  second  son, 


Year. 


1373 


14th.  John  BCTnrxE  of  Locres,  Lord  of  Autresche 
and  of  Mareuil,  and  eight  other  titles  or 
Lordships,  many  acquired  by  inheritance 
from  his  sister,  ]Marie  of  Bethune,  Lady  of 
Youdenay  and  of  Baye,  widow  of  Eustache, 
Lord  Youdenay.  He,  John,  married  Isabeau 
d'Estouteyille,  daughter  to  Robert,  Lord 
d'Estouteyille,  and  Margaret  of  Montmor- 
ency, descended  from  thC  roj'al  family  of 
France.     They  had  three  sons : 


13S0 

to 
1415 


'A^"^IO^'Y,  who  died  unmarried,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 

RoBEET,  Lord  of  Baye  and  Mareuil,  etc., 
Counsellor  and  Chamberlain  to  King  Charles 
YII.  He  married  Michelle  d'Estouteville, 
15th.  ■{  and  from  them  is  descended  (fiye  genera- 
tions lower  down)  the  Duke  of  Sully.  Our 
interest  now  turns  to  the  third  son  of  John 
Bethune  and  Isabeau  d'Estouteyille,  namely, 

Sir  Ja^ies   Bethune,    who  becomes  Baron 
of  Balfour,  in  Scotland. 


1416 

to 
1470 


143S 


The  continuation  of  the  genealogy  \yill  be  found  further  on. 
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SIE  JAMES  BETIIUXE 

IS   CEEATED   BAKOX    OF    BALFOUR,    SCOTLAND. 

Beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


Extract  from  the  Funeral  Oration  delivered  by  M.  Pierre  Victor  Cajer, 
Doctor  of  tlie  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  Church  of  St.  John, 
the  last  day  of  April,  1G03,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Lord 
James  Eethune,  Ambassador  from  King  James  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  near  liis  Majesty,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  etc.  The  facts 
related,  he  says,  "  are  derived  from  the  papers  and  records  of  the 
deceased." 

"  In  the  Engdom  of  Scotland  (1448),  the  question  being 
agitated  as  to  the  marriage  of  the  King,  James  II.,  Am- 
bassadors Extraordinary  were  sent  to  the  illustrions  Duke 
of  Gueldres  and  Julliers  to  ask  in  marriage,  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  the  A^erv  Illustrious  Princess  Marie,  his  daughter, 
who  was  niece  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Bourgongne  and  of 
Brabant,  a  very  powerful  Prince  in  those  times.  The  Am- 
bassadors thus  commissioned  were  the  Very  Hon.  ^Villiam, 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  Right  Bev.  John,  Bishop  of 
Bonquel,  and  Sir  Xicolas  d'Autriburn,  a  very  distuiguished 
Knight.  They  went  to  Gueldres  with  a  great  retinue,  and 
obtained,  by  the  favor  of  the  Yery  Christian  King,  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  the  Very  Illustrious  Princess  Marie  of  Guel- 
dres and  of  Julliers,  and  escorted  her  to  the  King,  their 
master,  to  be  married  in  Scotland,  she  being  accompanied 
by  the  Yery  Rev.  Bishop  of  Cambray  and  of  Liege,  together 
with  the  Yery  Ilhistrious  Princes,  the  Prince  of  Yairc,  the 
Prince  of  Bergue,  and  the  Prince  of  Rauastain,  and  many 
great   and    valiant  knights.     Among   them    was   one  lord, 
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distinguislied  above  all  the  others,  of  the  ancient  race  and 
house  of  Bethnne  of  Flandres."' 

The  person  here  refen^ed  to  was  James  of  Bethime.  third 
son  of  John  of  Bethiine,  Lord  Mareuil.  and  Isabeau  d'Es- 
touteville,  and  brother  to  Robert  of  Bethune,  Chamberlain 
to  Charles  VII.     The  orator  further  states  : 

"  Having  come  into  Scotland  with  this  party,  and  beins; 
a  gentleman  of  quality,  he  entered  at  once  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  King,  who,  wishing  to  retain  him  near  his 
person,  prayed  hin)  to  remain  in  Scotland,  and  gave  him  in 
marriage  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Balfour  ;  this  house  of  Balfour  being  one  of  the  first  in 
Scotland  in  favor  and  authority  near  the  King.  The  title 
was  Baron  of  Balfour.  At  that  day,  as  in  ancient  times  in 
France,  it  was  the  highest  title.  Since  then  their  titles  have 
been  augmented  to  Counts,  Marquises,  and  Dukes,  and  they 
have  held  offices  and  maintained  their  dignities,  hereditary 
and  successive,  to  the  present  day." 

On  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  of  James  Bethune  and 
the  heiress  of  Balfour,  the  arms  of  Bethune  were  quartered 
with  those  of  Balfour,  pi-oducing  the  device  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  has  since  distinguished  that  branch  of  the 
family  from  all  others  of  the  same  name.  The  crest  of  the 
original  Bethnne  arms  was  a  peacock's  head  and  wings ;  that 
of  the  Bethunes,  Barons  of  Balfour,  an  otters  head. 


Gexealogical  Chakt,  continued  from  1448  to  ISGO. 

Number  of  the 
Geiierations. 

loth.  James  Bethune,  third  son  of  John  Bethune, 
Lord  of  Baye  and  Mareuil,  married  the 
heiress  of  Balfour.  King  James  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  Baron  of  Balfour.  Their 
eldest  son, 
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Number  of  the 
Generations. 

16th.  JoHX  BETiirxE,  Baron  of  Balfonr,  married 
Katharine  Sterling,  daughter  of  Lord  Keir. 
Their  son, 

ITth.  John',  married  Margaret  Boiswald.  Tlieir 
son, 

18th.  John  Bethu^'e,  married  Elizabeth  Money- 
penny,  daughter  to  the  Lord  Moueypenny 
of  Kinkell ;  they  had  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters.     The  eldest  sou, 

19th.  John  Betuune,  married  Christiana  Stewart, 
daughter  to  Lord  Bosyth.    Their  eldest  son, 

20th.  John  Bethune,  married  Agnes  Anstruther, 
danghter  to  Lord  Anstruther.  Their  eldest 
son. 


John  Bethune,  married  Elizabeth  Bitcairn, 
daughter  of  Loi-d  Forthor.  They  had  no 
children,  and  the  estate  passed  to  his 
brother, 


21st.     -I 


Robert  Bethtne,  who  married  Agnes  Trail, 
daughter  to  Lord  Blebo  ;  they  had  four 
sons  and  five  daughters.     Their  eldest  son, 

22d.  Davh)  Bethune,  married  Margaret  ^Vardhnv, 
daughter  to  Lord  Torrie ;  they  had  five 
sons,  the  second  of  whom  was  Bobert. 
flis  erreat-f^randson  David  comes  into  the 
estate  (1710)  at  the  death  of  the  Inst  male 
issue  of  the  eldest  son  John,  as  will  be  seen 
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Number  of  tlie 
Generations. 


Year. 


hereafter.  They  had  also  three  daughters. 
Their  eldest  son, 

23d.  John  Betiiune.  married  Katharine  Ualiberton, 
daughter  to  Lord  Piteur  ;  they  had  six  sons 
and  two  daughters.     The  eldest  son, 

24th.  J^uiES  Bethuxe,  married  Anna  Moncrieff, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  AToncrieff  and  the 
eldest  daughter  ^of  David  Bethune,  sixth 
Lord  of  Criech.     Their  son, 

25th.  David  Bethuxe,  married  Bachel  Hope,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hopetown  ;  they 
had  two  sons  and  five  daughters ;  the  sec- 
ond, Anne,  married  David  Bethune,  who 
eucceeded  to  the  estate  in  1719.  The  eldest 
son  of  Bachel  Hope  was 

26th.  JjoiES  Blthcne.  He  married  Anna  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  General  George  Hamilton ; 
they  had  no  children.  This  James  Be-  1719 
thune  of  Balfour  died  at  Blieims,  October 
8,  1719.  By  his  death  the  male  issue  of 
John  Betliune  and  Katharine  Haliberfon 
was  extinct,  and  the  succession  came  to  the 
heirs  of  the  second  son  of  David  Bethune 
and  Margaret  Wardlaw,  as  follows : 

22d.  Robert   Bethune,   second   son  of   David     1630 

Bethune  and  Mai-garet  "\7ardlaw,  married 
Marion  Inglis,  daughter  of  Thomas  Inglis 
of  Atherney.  He  had  two  sons  only,  who 
were  married,  namely,  David  and  William. 


Xnmber  of  the 
Generations. 
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Year. 


23d.  "William,  the  younger  brother,  wa.s  an  ad- 

vocate in  Craigfurdie.  lli.s  son  George  Ee- 
thiine  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  married 

24th.         Miss    Carey ;    their    son    George    married 

25tli.         Mary  Faneuil. 

23d.  David  Bethune,  the  eldest  son  of  Marion 

Inglis,  married  Anna  AVardlaw ;  they  had 
two  sons  only  that  lived  to  be  men,  namely, 
David  and  llem-y. 

24th.  David  Bethune,  son  of  Anna  "Wardlavr,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  at  the  death  of  James  1710 
Betlume,  who  died  at  Eheims,  171'.>.  He 
married  Anna  Bethnne,  daughter  of  David 
Bethune  of  Balfour  and  Bachel  liope  ;  they 
bad  two  daughters,  but  no  son,  and  the  suc- 
cession came  to  his  younger  brother, 

24th.  IIexry  Bethune,   who  married   Isabel   Max- 
well ;  they  had  an  only  daughter,  but  no    about 
son  ;  so  that  the  succession  came  to  George     1730 
Bethune  of  Boston. 

24th.  Henry  Bethune,  unknown  to  his  cousin 

and  heir,  George  Bethune,  petitioned  the 
English  Parliament  to  have  the  entail  on 
the  male  heir  set  aside  in  favor  of  his 
daughter,  her  husband,  Mr.  Colgerton,  tak- 

25th.         ing  the  name  of  Colgerton  Bethune.     This 

petition  was  granted  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Col-     174" 
gerton  and  her  heirs  male,  but  no  further. 
so  that  her  heirs  failing,  the  heirs  male  of 
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Number  of  tho  Year. 

Generations. 

George  Betlinne  will  come  into  the  estate. 

It  is  worth  more  than  slOO,U<-'0  per  annum. 

26th.  CoLGERTox    Betuune   of   Ealfour,   hy   special     1754r 
act  of  the  British  Parliamerd,  and  to  the 
exehision    of    the   heir   male,    George   Be- 
thune  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Further  of  the  family  of  Colgertou  Bethune  is  not  known. 
For  the  descendants  of  George  Eetliune  of  Boston,  see  "Bethunes  in 
America." 

AVe  have  now  given  twentv-six  generations  of  Bethmies, 
from  Robert,  tirst  of  the  name  (1011),  to  that  George  Be- 
thune of  Boston,  ]Mass.,  who  married  Mary  Amorv.  The 
record  extends  over  more  than  eight  hundred  and  forty 
years,  which  gives  about  thirty-two  years  to  a  generation. 
if  we  count  back  from  Eobert  1st,  with  whom  we  began,  all 
is  clear :  he  was  great-grandson  to  Edward,  Count  of  Ar- 
tois,  who  (a.d.  STO)  married  Gisela,'  Princess  of  Trance, 
sister  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  granddaughter  of  Charle- 
magne. From  the  Counts  of  Artois  and  the  Kings  of 
France  we  can  go  back  into  the  mists  of  tradition,  ^ot 
one  link  is  wanting  to  the  present  day,  and  their  history  is 
intertwined  everywhere  with  the  ruling  families  of  the 
civilized  world. 


'  About  llS.j  the  King  of  France  confirmed  to  William  of  Bethune  the 
right  to  wear  in  his  coat-of-arms  the  fleurs  de-lis  of  France,  on  account  of 
his  descent  from  Gisela,  sister  to  Charles  the  Bald.  See  a  full  account 
of  the  ceremony  of  conferring  this  honor  in  Du  Chesne's  history. 


In  175-i  HeniT  Betliune  (who  had  married  a  ]\Iaxwell) 
sent  to  his  consiii,  George  Bethime  of  Boston  (man-ied  to 
Mary  Fanenil),  a  manuscript  purporting  to  contain  a  gen- 
ealogy and  historic  sketch  of  the  Bethimes  in  Scoth\nd. 
From  that  paper  the  following  chapter  is  mainly  composed. 
It  has  been  compared  with  the  French  account,  from  which 
it  has  received  considerable  addition.  The  two  accounts 
confirm  each  other. 
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BETIirXES  OF  BALFOUE,  SCOTLA^^D. 

DistiuiTuislied  ludividuals  of  tlie  Family  from  1443  to  the  present  time. 


The  first  in  order,  as  a  man  of  note,  is  Da\-id  Betlmne, 
second  son  of  Jolm  Bethime  and  l}.Iargaret  Boiswald.  lie 
was  the  first  Lord  of  Criech.  He  was  Controller  of  the 
Household,  and  afterward  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
James  IV.  See  Crawford's  history  of  his  life  as  Lord 
Treasurer.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Criech, 
which  was  very  distinguished  for  two  centuries ;  an  account 
of  them  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

The  third  son  of  John  Bethune  and  Margaret  Boiswald 
was  Eobert,  first  Abbot  of  Cupar  in  Angus,  and  after  of 
Melross.  The  fourth  son  of  the  same  family  was  Andi-ew, 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  fifth  was  Archibald,  who 
purchased  the  lands  of  Pitluchie  and  Cape  Dree,  and  one 
of  whose  sons  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  where  his  de- 
scendants are  still  very  numerous.  Froni  this  hranch  oj  the 
family  was prohalhj  descended  the  late  Rcv.  Dr.  Bdhiuie^^ 
of  2^^ew  YorJ:.  The  sixth  son  of  John  Bethune  and  Maigaret 
Boiswald  was  James  Bethune,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  of 
St.  Andrew's.     He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  under 


■  Tl.'-.i  -.vas  the  cniiclu^^ion  that  Dr.  Bethune  himself  came  to  wh'-n  liis- 
cussiiii,'  the  subject  with  Mr.  Geor^re  Bethune  in  that  gentleman's  house, 
Tremont  Street,  Boston.  H..-  only  kn^^w  that  his  family  came  from  the 
Tsle  of  Shy.  3Ir.  George  Bethune  pointed  out  to  him  the  branch  of  the 
family  that  settled  there.  Tliey  hare  always  maintained  themselves  in 
a9!ncnce,  and  many  of  them  have  been,  and  still  are,  hi..'h  in  the  church, 
but  Seem  to  have  become  disconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  family  in  Scot- 
la;id,  of  which  they  are  undoubtedly  a  hi^'hly  respect.ible  branch,  and 
lM^£Sts.s  the  quality  of  survival. — J.  L.  W. 
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James  the  Fourth,  and  after  the  death  of  liis  master  was 
coutiuued  in  office  during  the  minority  of  James  Y.  llo 
was  finally  Primate  of  all  Scotland.  He  died  1522.  John 
Lesley,  Esq.,  of  Eosse,  says  of  him  that  when  he  died  he 
was  as  loaded  with  glory  and  honors  as  with  years. 

In  the  next  generation  we  have  an  equally  large  and  dis- 
tinguished family,  as  follows:  John  Bethune,  Baron  of  Bal- 
four, married  to  Elizabeth  Moneypenny,  daughter  of  Lord 
Moueypenny  ;  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  John,  -succeeded  to  the  estate  and  title  of  Bal- 
four ;  the  second  son,  James,  was  Lord  Balfargo  and  father 
to  James,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  as  will  be  related  in 
speaking  of  the  next  generation.     The  third  son  was 

David  Betuuxe,  Cardinal  of  St.  Andrew's.  His  life 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  his  country  and 
of  his  church.  lie  governed  Scotland  for  eighteen  years. 
lie  was  a  great  and  good  man.     See  his  ''  Life." 

The  parents  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  namely,  John  Bethune 
of  Balfour  and  Elizabeth  Moneypeimy,  lie  interred  in  'Mov- 
kench  Church,  and  their  pictures  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The 
following  inscription  is  on  their  tomb : 

Hie  jacet  honoi-abilis  vir  Joannes  Bethune  of  Balfour, 
cum  Elizabeth  Moncypenny,  quondam  spousa  duti  Joannes 
qui  obiet  ann.  Dom.  151-i. 

JAiiES  Bethun-e,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  we  find  in  the  next 
generation  after  the  Cardinal,  who  was  his  uncle.  James 
was  son  of  James  Bethune,  Lord  Balfarge,  and  Dio^rdling. 
and  grandson  of  John  Bethune  and  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Moneypenny.  While  yet  a  youth  he  was  sent  to  France 
by  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  to  study  in  Paris.  Before  he 
was  twenty  the  King,  Francis  L,  sent  him  back  to  Scot- 
land in  charge  of  troops,  to  assist  ^[arie  of  Lorraine, 
Queen  Dowager  and  Pegent  of  Scotland.  By  the  Queen's 
favor  he  was  made  Counsellor  of  State:  she  al.-o  gave  iiiiii 
the  Archbishopric    of  Glasgow.     Afterward  the  scut  him 
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Aiiiljassauor  to  France,  with  liobcrt  HeiJ,  Esq..'  of  Oi-cliai]e> ; 
Geoi-ge  Le.-ley,  Count  of  Pwotlies:  Gilbert  Kenned,  Count  of 
Casselles,  and  other  Lords,  to  treat  of  tlie  marriage  of  the 
Princess  jlaiy  Stuart,  her  daughter — the  Queen  of  Scots — 
and  the  Dauphin,  Francis  of  France,  son  of  King  Henry 
II.  ;  whicli  legation  lie  acquitted  so  prudently  that  the  nup- 
tials were  celebi'ated  in  Paris,  1558,  with  the  entu-e  appro- 
bation of  the  great  men  of  both  kingdoms. 

Amon^'  the  ladies  who  accompanied  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  Mary  Pethnne,  niece  to  the  Pishop  of  Glasgow. 

James  Pethune  remained  in  Paris  as  Ambassador  for  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  near  the  Kings  of  France,  during  the 
reigns  of  Francis  L,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry 
lY.,  and  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  her  son 
James,  King  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  "He 
conducted  the  affairs  of  liis  embassy  with  such  singular  dis- 
cretion and  ability  as  to  secure  pi-aises  from  both  govern- 
ments, which  is  very  rare  with  those  employed  in  affairs  of 
State."     So  says  the  French  historian,  Andrew  du  Chesne. 

"Wlien  he  had  attained  his  eighty-sixth  year  he  died  at 
Paris,  in  tlie  Cwinmanderie  de  Saint  Jean  de  Latran,  April 
25,  1003.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  following  epitaph  is  on  his  tomb  : 

"  Cy  gist  Btcerend  Pere  cii  Diea  Jlessire  Jacques  de 
Btthune,  A/'chcvesque  de  Glaseo  en  Escosse ;  Ahhede  JTost/'e 
J)a7ne  de  VAhsie  en  Gastine pays  de  Poictou,  TJiresorier  de 
Salnct  IlUalre  le  Grande  de  Poictiers,  Pr'itvr  du  Prlevee 
dt  Saihct  Pierre  de  Pontoise,  CoaselUer  ao  Conseil  d'Edat 
it  Pr'ive  du  Pmj  dEseosse,  et  son  Amhassadeur  Ordinaire 
en  France  vers  sa  JIaleste  Trts-CJirestlenne.  Lcrquel  estant 
uailf  dud  It  jKiys  (TEscosse,  deccda,  a  Paris  en  la  Corn- 
iruuidtrie  dt  Salnct  Jtan  de  Extran  le  1'hth  jour  d''A2'>vrll 
Van  dc  grace  1003,  age  de  86  ans.'^ 
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DAVID  BETHU^'E  OF  CPJECH 

AND    HIS    DESCENTiANTS. 


Datid  Eethune,  second  son  of  John  Bethune  and  Mar- 
garet Boiswald,  was  Treasurer  to  King  James  lY.  He  mar- 
ried Janet  Dudiston,  daughter  to  the  Laird  of  St.  Ford,  and 
purchased  tlie  Lands  of  Criech  from  the  Lindells.  He  had 
three  children— a  son,  John,  who  succeeded  him,  and  two 
daughters. 

His  eklest  daughter,  Janet,  was  ft-st  niarried  to  Lewiston 
of  Easter  Weems,  by  whom  she  had  two  daugliters,  who 
were  heiresses  of  Easter  "W'eems.  The  eldest  of  these  was 
married  to  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnard.  The  second, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Ramsey  of  Balmain,  and  afterward 
to  Hamsay  of  Dalhousie,  and  gave  an  heir  to  both  families. 

Janet  Bethune,  Lady  Easter  Weems,  afterward  married 
the  Earl  of  Arran  and  bore  him  several  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Earl  of  Arran,  Duke  of  Chatelheraulr, 
and  Governor  of  Scotland  ;  the  second  was  Lord  Claud. 
She  had  also  three  daughters,  married. 

David  Bethune,  first  Laird  of  Criech,  lies  in  tiie  Churc-h 
of  Morkench,  under  a  large  marble  covered  with  a  copper- 
plate, whereon  is  engraved  : 

'■^ Hie  jac'it  Dai' Id  Bethune  de  Criech  f'lius  Joannis  B<- 
thnne  de  Balfoin\  ohlt  anno  1500." 

His  son  John,  second  Laird  of  Criech,  married  Janet 
Hay,  daughter  to  the  Provost  of  Dimdee.  It  is  said  this 
Janet  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  that  young  Cnoc.i 
having  fallen  in  love  with  her,  under  promise  of  iiwirnnLr-' 
conveyed  her  away  privately  to  St.  xVndrew's.  He  lodged  her 
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in  a  house  of  that  city,  aud  went  himself  immediately  to 
the  Castle  to  the  Archbishop,  who  was  his  uncle,  told  him 
what  he  had  done,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  married  to 
the  lady.  The  Bishop  at  first  refused  to  marry  them,  be- 
cause neither  of  them  had  their  parents'  consent ;  but  being 
told  that  she  desired  to  be  married,  he  sent  f'Jd'  her  to  the 
Castle,  and  seeing  her  extremely  handsome,  and  they  both 
being  very  urgent  vrith  him,  he  made  no  further  scruple  to 
marry  them. 

The  Bisho]->  then  wrote  letters  both  to  his  father  and  to 
lier  father,  acjuainring  them  with  what  he  had  done,  and 
his  motives  fur  doing  it.  This  lady's  portion  was  six  thou- 
sand marks,  at  that  time  a  prodigious  sum. 

Janet  Hay  had  tv.-o  sons  and  four  daughters  ;  she  was 
herself  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  time,  and  her 
daughters  were  no  less  handsome.  Tlie  eldest,  Janet,  was 
first  married  to  the  Laird  of  Craigmiller.  and  after  to  the 
Laird  of  Buccleuch — to  whom  she  bore  two  daughters, 
namely,  Janet,  Lady  Borthwick,  and  Dorothy,  Lady  Cran- 
ston. 

The  second  daughter  of  Janet  Hay,  Grissell,  was  married 
to  Sir  AValter  Scott,  younger,  of  Buccleuch,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  son,  AYalter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  and  daughters. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  AV alter  Grissell  married  the  Laird 
of  Blackbaronie,  and  had  by  him  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  who  married  James  Bothwick  and  bore  to 
him  a  daughter,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  by 
whom  she  had  three  daughters,  the  Lady  Lindsay,  the  Lady 
Carnegie,  and  the  Lady  Ogilvie.' 

"•  When  Cardiual  Ct-thur.'?  wa?  rnade  an  Abbot,  he  bail  be«i  married  to 
Marion  Ogilvie  more  than  ten  years,  and  they  had  a  larcre  family.  A 
danglitc-r  of  theirs  aft-.rward  married  the  ?on  and  heir  of  the  E.arl  of 
Cra\vford.  The  Pope  granted  him  a  duipens'itio/i,  and  he  never  separated 
from  his  family.  D.sceudants  of  his  are  uo^  to  b^  f.jund  in  Scotland, 
and  claim  desL-eut  fn.m  the  Eethune  and  Oirilvie  marria^'e. 
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It  was  by  the  interest  of  Grissell  Bethune  with  her  cousin, 
the  Cardinal,  that  Buccleueh  was  made  one  of  the  executors 
of  King  James  Y.  It  was  soon  after  that  the  familv  of 
Buccleueh  attained  their  gi-eat  riches,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  present  grandeur. 

To  return  to  the  sons  of  John  Bethune  and  Janet  Hay. 
The  second  son,  David,  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and  went 
with  Queen  Mary  to  France  when  she  married  the  Dau- 
phin, and  returned  with  that  Brincess.  He  was  Master  of 
the  Household  to  the  Queen,  and  Keeper  of  the  Palace  of 
Falkland. 

He  married  a  French  lady,  Eugenia  Ban  vile,  and  had 
two  sons  and  six  beautiful  daughters ;  the  first,  Mary,  so 
much  celebrated  by  the  famous  Buchanan,  who  wrote  ana- 
grams in  her  praise.     The  others  all  married. 

The  eldest  son  of  Eugenia  Banvile  married  the  Lady 
Eupheraia  Leslie,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Bothes. 

David  Bethune,  sixth  Lau'd  of  Criech,  married  Euphemia 
Forbes.  The  eldest  daughter  of  this  marriasre  married  Sir 
John  Moncrieff,  whose  daughter,  Anna  Moncrieff,  married 
James  Bethune  of  Balfour. 

The  second  son  of  Enphemia  Forbes,  David,  who  snc- 
eeeded  to  the  estate,  married,  first,  Euphemia  Graham,  and 
afterward  Margaret  Cunningham,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  but  left  no  children,  and  disposed  of  his  estate 
by  will  to  James  Bethune  of  Balfour,  who  had  married  liis 
niece,  Anna  Moncrieff.  Their  further  history  has  been 
given  with  that  of  the  Bethunes  of  Balfour. 

Peesonal  Appearaxce  of  the  Bethttses. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  all  families  who  for  many 
generations  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  educatii-n  and 
refinement  a^'quire  a  strong  family  likeness.  Thi>  li;i->  ljoe:i 
particularly  noticed  among  the  English  nobility,  where  they 
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have  old  family  portraits  that  exactly  resemble  the  present 
generation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Bethunes  have  all  looked 
astonishingly  alike.  The  name  is  now  almost  extinct,  and 
we  may  relate  what  they  have  been  : 

They  were  of  medium  height ;  the  men  about  five  feet 
ten  inches,  and  the  women  about  live  feet  three  or  three 
and  a  half  inches  ;  never  more.  Clear,  florid  complexion  ; 
many  of  the  women  wonderfully  fair,  a  certain  fineness  of 
texture  in  the  skin  very  remarkable.  They  had  dark  brown, 
almost  black  hair,  inclined  to  curl,  rich  and  abundant ; 
clear,  large,  but  not  prominent  hazel  eyes ;  profile  delicately 
Roman,  never  aquiline ;  some  of  the  females  have  had  the 
Grecian  profile.  Their  limbs,  feet,  and  hands  might  have 
been  fine  models  for  the  sculptor ;  their  persons  round, 
well  developed,  and  beautifully  proportioned  ;  all  of  them 
handsome,  and  scarce  a  generation  passing  without  pro- 
ducing some  individual  wonderfully  beautiful ;  and  that  has 
been  the  case  for  a  thousand  years,  as  has  been  gathered 
from  going  through  the  copious  history  of  the  family,  of 
which  the  foregoing  pages  form  but  a  short  compendium. 

See  Andre  du  Chesne's  "History  of  the  House  of  Be- 
thune."  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  400  pages,  published  in 
Paris,  1639,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Sully.  The 
author  writes  himself  "  Historian  to  the  EUng,"  and  gives 
reference  to  public  documents  and  church  archives  for  the 
facts  recorded. 
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COMPILED  FROM  LODGE,  THE  ENGLISH  BIOGRAPHER,  FROM 
AXDRE  DU  CHESXE,  THE  FRENCH  HISTORIAN,  AND  FROM 
FAMILY  RECORDS. 


Inteoduction. 


There  never  was  an  historical  character  more  unjustlv 
treated  than  Cardinal  Bethune  has  been.  The  biographers 
everywhere  pass  over  his  life  with  a  few  lines  containing: 
some  of  those  coarse  accusations  tliat  were  hurled  at  him 
by  his  enemies  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  There  never 
was  any  truth  iii  thera,  yet  they  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  It  was  a  cruel  age  of  the  world,  but  Bethune  was 
not  responsible  for  its  cruelty.  That  this  injustice  still  fol- 
lows his  name  seems  the  more  surprising  because  Edmond 
Lodge,  F.S.A.,  published  in  London,  IS2I,  a  "Life  of  Car- 
dinal Bethune," '  that  was  clear  and  explicit,  and  showed  a 

'  The  following  is  the  opening  of  Lodge's  "  Life  of  Bethune  "  :  "  Davi J 
Bethune,  for  his  talents,  for  the  loftiness  of  his  spirit,  for  his  complete 
monopoly  of  rojal  favor,  and  his  unbounded  po^er  in  the  government 
both  of  Church  and  State,  may  be  not  unaptly  called  the  Wolsey  of  St-ot- 
land  ;  but  he  was  not,  like  that  great  man,  the  child  of  obscurity,  nor  tho 
builder,  from  the  foundation,  of  his  own  fortunes.  His  family  was  evt-n 
illustrious,  for  he  was  descended  from  the  old  French  liouse  of  Bethune, 
connected  by  more  than  one  marriage  with  the  ancient  Earls  of  Flanders, 
and  celebrated  for  having  produced,  amone  other  branches  di^'nine.l  with 
the  same  high  rank,  that  of  the  ever  memorable  Maximilian,  Duke  of 
Sullj." 
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great  and  good  man  doing  his  best  to  give  peace  to  a  country 
torn  by  two  exasperated  and  contending  parties.  Lodgk's 
Biographies  are  cons'icUred  reliahle  icorhs.  Yet  the  light 
he  throws  on  Bethime's  career  has  not  penetrated  to  a  sinsle 
biographical  dictionary  I 

13ethnne  was  placed  between  t-wo  fanatical  and  highly  ex- 
cited factions,  and  suffered  from  both.  Tlie  Church  party 
pushed  him  forward  to  put  down  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  who  were  avowedly  attempting  revolution  ;  but  he 
positively  refused  to  act  alone.  He  convened  a  council  of 
tlie  entire  government  of  Church  and  State,  and  before  this 
august  court  all  trials  took  place.  He  saw  that  '•''■no  one 
xcas  persecuted  for  his  religious  helief''  Only  those  who 
had  instigated  the  masses  to  crime  and  bloodshed  were  put 
on  trial.  There  existed  a  very  remarkable  state  of  affairs: 
the  so-called  Reformers  in  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century 
were  excited  to  violence  by  a  few  men,  perfectly  insane  in 
their  vehemence  of  exhortation,  urging  their  hearers  to  a 
bloody  revolution.  Until  these  men  were  silenced  the  peo- 
ple, who  at  that  time  were  very  ignorant,  could  not  be  held 
sufficiently  within  bounds  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  and  prevent  the  Catholics,  who  were  the  wealthy 
and  educated,  from  being  driven  out  of  the  country.  On 
Bethune  devolved  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace.  He  did 
not  seize  the  ignorant  rustic  taken  red-handed  for  murder 
(had  he  done  so  the  executions  would  have  been  innumer- 
able), nor  did  he  arrest  the  leaders  of  a  mob  burning  a 
church  ;  but  he  sought  out  the  individual  who  had  exhorted 
them  to  do  those  things,  and  had  him  tried  first,  maJcing 
hira  ansv:er  for  the  ignorant  crowd  he  had  set  on  to  crime. 
By  this  means  four  executions  in  eighteen  years  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  country. 

As  to  the  charije  of  cruelty  brought  against  him,  he  vir- 
tually abolished  the  death  penalty  from  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land.    Lodge,  the  historian,  says  that  during  the  eighteen 
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years  that  he  vtsls  in  power  there  were  but  eix  executions 
(four  were  for  exhorting  to  bloodshed  and  two  for  other 
crimes) ;  during  the  same  time  in  England  there  were  more 
than  six  thousand.  A  man  had  to  be  ingenious  in  crime  to 
get  himself  condemned  to  death  under  his  administration. 
To  kill  in  anger  or  to  plot  treason  would  not  make  sure  of 
it — it  must  be  proved  before  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
that  the  individual  had  exhorted  crowded  audiences  to  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  Even  then  a  chance  was  given  liim 
for  life  ;  he  was  told  if  he  would  give  assurance  that  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  preacher,  for  which  he  had  shovni,  him- 
self unfit,  his  sentence  should  be  commuted  to  a  short  im- 
prisonment. But  the  insane  fanatics  wanted  to  le  martyrs^ 
and  in  a  few  instances  thev  succeeded.  It  was  a  cruel  age 
of  the  world  ;  the  laws  applied  savage  punishments ;  but 
those  laws  were  made  before  Bethune  was  born.  That  he 
refused  to  act  alone,  and  convened  an  august  court  to  try, 
judge,  and  sentence,  did  not  prevent  the  whole  weight  of 
abuse  being  thrown  on  him  ;  he  was  nmrdered  before  the 
world  had  found  out  that  he  could  not  have  done  more  than 
he  did  when  he  threw  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  nation.' 

In  this  "  Life  of  the  Cardinal "  I  have  first  shown  who 
he  was,  and  then  tried  to  explain  how  it  was  that  his  bril- 
liant intellect  and  commanding  character  caused  him  to  be 
selected  by  Catholic  Europe  to  counteract  the  growing  power 

'See  Lodge's  "Life  of  Cardinal  Bethune,"  which  I  have  followed 
closely  except  where  it  differed  from  ''family  traditions."  Where  our 
accounts  vary  is  in  regard  to  the  time  when  Bethune  entered  the  Church. 
Lodge  says  ''  he  was  educated  for  the  Church."  The  fact  is  he  was  edu- 
cated for  a  diplomat,  and  was  resident  minister  near  the  Coiirt  of  France, 
and  had  for  ten  years  been  living  in  Paris  with  his  family,  when  tue 
Pope  made  him  an  Abbot.  Lodge  himself  confirms  my  account  when  he 
says  that  the  Pope,  when  he  made  him  an  Abbot  in  lo25,  grant.-d  him  dis- 
pensation for  his  past  unclerical  life.  No  dispensation  would  hare  bet^n 
required  if  he  had  been  "  educated  for  the  Church.'" 
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of  Henry  VIII.  and  stand  between  the  infant  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  blood-stained  uncle,  who  wished  to  marry 
her  (while  yet  in  her  cradle)  to  his  own  son  Edward.  Her 
fate  would  have  been  very  doubtful  if  once  in  Henry's 
hands,  for  she  was  all  that  stood  between  him  and  the  throne 
of  Scotland. 

The  following  "  life  "  is  virtually  only  an  abridgment  of 
that  by  Lodge,  and  for  the  most  part  the  appropriations  are 
acknowledged  by  quotation  signs.  It  is  interwoven  with 
family  history,  of  which  Lodge  appears  to  know  very  little. 
The  rest  is  translated  from  the  French  of  Andre  du  Chesne. 
All  I  have  done  is  to  make  one  clear  narrative  from  facts 
derived  from  these  three  different  sources. 
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David  Eetht^nt:,'  bom  1494,  was  son  of  John  Bethune 
of*  Balfour  and  Elizabeth  Moneypenny,  daughter  of  David 
Moneypenny  of  Pitmillyj  in  the  County  of  Fife.  lie  had 
an  uncle,  James  Bethune,  \vho  was  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  Prhuate  of  all  Scotland.  This  uncle  was  verv 
"wealthy,  and  David  was  his  adopted  son  and  heir,  lie  re- 
ceived an  admirable  education  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's, under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  who  afterward  sent  him 
to  Paris,  with  the  double  view  of  completely  qualifying;  him 
for  the  duties  of  a  statesman  and  to  introduce  him  advan- 
tageously to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  wlio  resided  in  Paris  and 
was  about  to  accept  the  office  of  Pegent  of  Scotland  during 
the  minority  of  his  great-nephew,  James  IV.  The  Duke 
received  him  graciously  and  at  once  employed  him  in  sev- 
eral affairs  at  the  Court  of  France,  in  which  the  interests  of 
Scotland  were  involved ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  resident 
minister  in  Paris,  appointed  him  to  that  office.  Some  writ- 
ers have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  Betimne  was 
educated  for  the  cloister.  Such  a  supposition  was  Jiighly 
improbable ;  he  was  heir  to  his  wealthy  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  surrounded  by  powerful  friends.  The  honors 
of  the  Church  were  conferred  upon  him  in  middle  life,  to 
give  him  power  in  Church  and  State  to  control  completely 


'  The  Bethunes,  when  in  Scotland,  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  their 
name  Beatoun,  in  order  that  it  might  be  pronuuncud  w.th  the  French 
accent,  while  ont  of  Scotland  the  same  indiriduiils  wrote  it  Eetbune. 
This  usage  has  long  since  been  dropped,  and  with  it  the  lashiou  of  pro- 
nouncing with  the  French  accent. 
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the  Government  of  Scotland.  Any  supposition  that  he  was 
educated  for  the  Church  is  entirely  done  away  with  by  the 
fact  that  early  in  life  he  married  a  lady  of  noble  family, 
Marion  Ogilvie,'  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to 
give  a  princely  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford.  It  was  a  period  of  great  and  pressing  exigency ; 
the  Church  had  need  of  the  best  talent  the  world  could  af- 
ford to  head  the  French  party,  which  was  also  the  Church 
party  in  Scotland.  Bethune  was  exactly  the  man  for  the 
position,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  was  married  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  his  usefulness.  The  Pope  could 
grant  dispensation  for  his  being  married,  as  the  historian 
relates  that  he  certainly  did  in  respect  to  his  appointment 
to  the  rich  and  mitred  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock,  in  Scotland. 
"  The  Pope  granted  him  dUjKnmtlon^  waiving  the  forms  of 
acceptance  required  hy  the  Church.'''' ' 

In  1525  Bethune,  after  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Paris, 
returned  to  Scotland  and  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He 
had  not  been  many  weeks  in  the  country  when  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  six  members  of  that  body  to  whom 
the  charge  of  the  King's  person  and  education  was  com- 
mitted. Younger,  more  polished  and  cultivated  than  his 
colleagues,  it  is  not  strange  that  James  should  have  selected 
him  from  them  as  his  companion  and  confidant.  As  the  mind 
of  the  King  advanced  to  maturity,  to  these  lighter  impressions 
was  added  the  weight  of  Bethune's  splendid  abilities,  and 

•  Descendants  of  the  Cardinal  are  still  living  in  Scotland  and  are  very 
proad  of  their  ancestry,  both  Bethunes  and  Ogilvies,  and  know  perfectly 
well  the  circumstances  that  Bethune  was  a  married  man,  past  thirty-two 
yeara  of  age,  when  the  Pope  made  him  first  an  Abbot  and  then  a  Cardinal, 
to  give  him  power,  both  in  Church  and  State,  to  govern  Scotland.  "The 
Pope  gTant».'d  him  dispensation  for  his  unclerical  life."  He  was  married 
before  he  left  Scotland.  His  children  were  all  born  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  resident  minister  from  Scotland. 

*  Quoted  from  Lodge. 


■.*; 
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motives  of  policy  soon  after  intervened  on  either  side  to  con- 
summate the  ascendancy  which  he  at  length  gained.  In  the 
meantime  Angus,  who  had  governed  not  only  the  realm,  but 
the  King,  with  a  control  too  sharp  and  haughty  to  be  lasting. 
was  overthrown.  Ultimately  Bethune  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  "Lord  Privy  Seal,"  that  appointment  which, 
under  the  Scottish  monarchy,  actually  invested  him  with 
unlimited  power.  From  that  date  (152Sj  he  undoubtedly 
was  the  King's  chief  minister  and  favorite.  He  now  pressed 
for  a  special  legatine  commission,  but  the  Pope  answered 
that  the  primacy  annexed  to  his  see  constituted  him  what, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  was  termed  "  Legatus  natus'' 
and  invested  him  with  sufficient  authority.  James,  who 
had  at  first  seconded  his  suit  for  that  distinction,  seems  to 
have  desisted  at  the  request  of  Henry  YHL,  who  now  con- 
sidered Bethune  a  formidable  adversary  and  had  dispatched 
to  Scotland  Sir  Palph  Sadlier,  a  minister  of  great  acuteness, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  his  ruin  ;  and  James,  though 
he  refused  with  a  laudable  fii-mness  to  listen  to  insinuations 
against  a  favorite  servant,  which  were  not  only  malicious, 
but  unfounded,  perhaps  yet  deemed  it  prudent  to  concede 
in  this  single  instance  to  the  angry  feelings  of  his  uncle.  A 
most  exact  and  very  curious  recital  of  Sadlier's  conversations 
with  James  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  highly  creditable 
as  well  to  the  heart  as  to  the  understanding  of  the  Prince, 
may  be  found  in  a  letter  of  great  length  from  the  ambas- 
sador to  his  master,  in  the  publication  of  "  Sadlier's  State 
Papers." 

As  regards  the  disturbances  in  Scotland  at  that  time, 
where  the  Reformers  had  become  violent,  Bethune  seems  to 
have  determined  to  prove  the  degree  of  that  power  to  re- 
press them  which  the  Pope  had  decided  to  be  sufficient. 
But  instead  of  acting  alone  on  any  authority  that  the  P'-j'C 
had  conferred  upon  him,  he  threw  the  whole  responsibiiiry 
on  the  assembled  magnates  of  the  country. 
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In  the  spring  of  15-iO  he  went  to  St.  Andrew's  witli  a 
pomp  and  splendor  which  had  never  before  been  used  by 
any  Primate  of  Scotland,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
the  first  nobility  and  gentry,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
Lord  Chancellor,  many  other  prelates,  and  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  ;  evidently  intending  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  what  was  there  done  should  be  shared  by  all. 
Havins'  arrived,  he  convened  them  in  a  sort  of  £reneral 
ecclesiastical  council  in  the  Cathedral.  He  then  represented 
to  them  the  imminent  perils  which  threatened  the  Church 
and  the  great  danger  that  menaced  the  Government : 
churches  were  being  demolished  and  armed  mobs  were 
spreading  ruin  bi'oadcast.  He  laid  before  them  the  meas- 
ures he  had  devised,  and  his  suggestions  were  received  with 
unanimous  approbation.  Thus  supported,  the  Cardinal  pro- 
ceeded to  arrest  those  who  had  been  active  in  urging  on 
the  populace  to  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  very  naturally 
di'ew  upon  himself,  from  the  so-called  Reformers,  the  odium 
of  a  persecutor.  "  But  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
disentangle  the  truth  from  the  jarring  and  obscure  historical 
accounts  of  that  time,  will  find  it  to  have  been  imjustly  cast 
upon  him."  I  am  quoting  from  Lodge's  "  Life  of  Bethune." 
He  further  says :  "  The  most  romantic  tales  have  been  told  of 
his  furious  severity.  Buchanan,  who  was  himself  imprisoned 
for  alleged  treason,  tells  absurd  stories  to  show  the  enormous 
cruelty  of  his  natural  disposition  ;  but  the  stories  are  in  no 
way  supported  by  any  other  writer  of  that  time."  "  The 
best  apology  for  Bethune's  memory  with  respect  to  such 
charges  is  in  the  historical  fact,  that  only  four  persons 
suffered  death  during  his  long  government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  he  never  persecuted  for  oj>in  ion's  sal-e.'^ 

A  glance  at  English  history  at  the  time  Bethune  was  at 
tlie  head  of  the  Government  in  Scotland  will  show  a  con- 
trast very  much  to  his  credit.  During  those  eighteen  years 
in  England  executions  occurred  by  the  thousands  ;  one  day 
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it  ^vas  a  Catholic,  the  next  it  was  a  Protestant,  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake  ;  and  the  number  of  nobles  beiieaded 
yearly  forms  a  roll  that  it  is  sickening  to  contemplate.  At 
the  same  time,  under  Bethune's  rule  in  Scotland,  no  crime 
was  severely  punished  except  exhorting  a  mob  to  commit 
arson  and  murder. 

There  icas  j^ositicehj  no  jpersecuilon  for  ophi'ioix's  sahe. 
All  that  was  required  was  to  keep  tlie  peace  and  not  stir  up 
the  people  to  revolution.  It  is  only  after  realizing  the  ex- 
isting state  of  society  at  that  day  that  we  can  justly  estimate 
the  character  that  upheld  the  dynasty  and  protected  the 
established  Church  without  unnecessary  severity.  Reforma- 
tion at  that  time  only  me a.nt  jV-cUin^  doicii  and  destroying: 
it  was  before  the  era  of  a  reasonable  reformed  Church ;  it 
was  twenty-three  years  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There 
was  no  reformed  Church  to  j)<^r-^ecute.  It  certainly  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  men  reformers  who  were  trying  to  raise  mobs 
armed  with  knife  and  firebrand  to  drive  quiet  Catholic 
gentlemen  out  of  the  country.  Were  the  same  sort  of  men 
to  appear  now  ice  should  not  call  them  ''  reformers."'  Three 
hundred  years  ago  Bethune  (in  the  emergency)  convened  a 
high  court  and  had  the  offenders  brought  to  trial;  when 
they  were  condemned  he  saw  that  they  were  executed. 
Four  men  only  suffered  the  death  penalty  in  the  eighteen 
years  he  was  in  power.  All  disorders  were  arrested  ;  none 
but  the  instigators  to  violence  were  punished.  It  does  not 
seem  as  though  he  could  have  done  any  better  than  he  did. 

As  far  as  we  may  judge  from  his  public  speeelies  yet  ex- 
tant, his  own  religious  ideas  were  very  liberal  ;  his  theme 
was  usually  the  paramount  duty  of  preserving  a  strict  mo- 
rality ;  no  religious  observances  would  dispense  with  sn-ict 
moral  deportment;  God  and  man  demanded  thus  much  from 
every  hnman  being;  after  that  each  was  at  liberty  to  enter- 
tain such  opinions  as  his  conscience  dictated.  This  and  the 
like  were  the  sentiments  that  ran  though  all  he  said.  His 
3 
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denunciations  ^vere  against  those  who,  nnder  the  guise  of 
j)}'earhers  of  vtHfjion,  exhorted  crowds  to  commit  atrocious 
crimes.  He  had  such  persons  sought  out,  arrested,  and  tried 
bv  an  auuust  court,  and  when  convicted  and  sentenced,  he 
saw  to  it  that  thev  were  executed  ;  four  such  executions 
restored  peace  to  the  country.  He  constantly  reiterated 
that  every  man  might  entertain  such  religious  opinions  as 
he  preferred:  no  man  should  he  j.>ersecut€d  for  his  'belief. 
More  liberality  could  not  be  asked  in  any  age  of  the  world! 

In  the  meantime  the  influence  of  Bethune  over  the  mind 
of  the  King  his  master  was  unbounded;  in  all  political  as  well 
as  religious  matters  James  obeyed  him  with  the  subser- 
viency of  a  pupil.  This  influence  subsisted  to  the  last  day  of 
the  Prince's  life.  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  Bethune 
induced  him  to  sign  a  wilP  nominating  himself  and  the 
Earls  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Arran  a  council  of  regency  to 
govern  the'countiy  in  the  name  of  the  infant  Mary. 

For  the  short  remainder  of  Bethune's  life  he  swayed  the 
will  of  the  regent  with  a  power  even  more  unlimited  than 
that  to  which  the  late  King  had  yielded.  He  demanded 
from  the  regent  to  solicit  for  him  at  Borne  the  appointment 
of  Lerjatc  a  Latere.  The  request  was  made,  and  seems  to 
have  been  granted  without  hesitation,  and  he  was  raised  to 
that  superb  ecclesiastical  station  on  January  13,  1543.  He 
commenced  without  delay  the  exercise  of  the  extensive 
faculties  with  which  it  invested  him,  and  held  a  solemn 
visitation  to  his  own  diocese,  attended  by  the  regent  and 
others  of  the  highest  public  functionaries  in  the  realm,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs.     He  endeavored   to  reclaim 


'  The  validity  of  tins  instrument,  ■which  had  been  solemnly  proclaimed 
In  EdinburLxh,  waa  presently  questioned  by  the  English  faction,  and  soon 
after  annulled,  on  the  coarse  and  ready  pretence  that  it  had  been  forged 
by  the  CardinaL  No  steps  were  taken  to  prove  this  charge,  and  indeed  it 
Stem-i  to  have  been  a  mere  invention  to  apologize  for  depriving  him  of 
power. 
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the  moderate  by  arguments  and  proceeded  with  severity 
ao-ainst  a  few  self -devoted  zealots,  whose  furious  demeanor 
had  left  him  no  choice  but  to  abandon  them  or  his  Church 
to  inevitable  destruction.  "  Hejpurdshed  not  for  espousing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bformation,  hut  for  having  insidttd  hy 
the  grossest  indecencies  the  established  u-orsftij)  of  the  land"' 
(Quoted  from  Lodge).  On  his  return  he  convened  an  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  opened  with  a 
speech  of  distinguished  impartiality. 

"  Christianity,"'  he  said.  "  labored  under  the  greatest  peril, 
for  which  he  knew  of  but  two  remedies,  each  of  which  he 
had  resolved  to  administer :  the  one  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  all  who  would  destroy  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  the  other  a  reformation  of  the  scandalous  and  immoral 
lives  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  had  furnished  an  ample 
pretext  for  separation."' ' 

Bethune  was  universally  envied  for  his  greatness,  con- 
stantly opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  State  and  by  an- 
other not  less  formidable  in  the  Church.  The  great  man 
was  destined  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  assassuis  actuated  by 
motives  of  anger  for  private  causes. 

"  On  May  29, 1546,  five  gentlemen,  Xorman  Lesley,  eldest 
son,  and  John  Lesley,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Eothes  ;  Wm. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange^  Peter  Carmichael  of  Fife,  and  James 
Melville,  having  previously  concerted  their  plan  witli  great 
circumspection,  entered  the  Castle  of  St.  .Andrew's  early  in 
the  morning,  with  very  few  followers.  Eaving  secured  the 
porter,  by  whom,  as  he  knew  all  of  them,  they  had  been 
readily  admitted  within  the  walls,  they  appointed  four  of 
their  company  to  watch  the  chamber  where  the  Cardmal 
lay,  that  no  advertisement  should  go  unto  him,  and  then 
went  to  the  several  chambers  where  the  servants  lay  asleep, 
and  calling  them  by  their  names,  for  they  were  all  known 


Quoted  from  Lodge. 
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nnto  them,  put  fifty  of  his  ordinary  servants  besides  the 
workmen,  masons,  and  wrights,  who  were  reckoned  above  an 
hundred  (for  he  was  fortifying  the  Castle),  to  the  gate,  per- 
mitting none  to  stay  within  but  the  Governor's  eldest  son, 
whom  they  thought  best  to  detain  upon  all  adventures.  This 
was  performed  with  so  little  noise  as  the  Cardinal  did  not 
hear  till  they  knocked  at  his  chamber.  Then  he  asked  who 
was  there  ?  John  Lesley  answered,  My  name  is  Lesley. 
Wliich  Lesley  i  said  the  Cardinal ;  is  that  ]Srorman  ?  It  was 
answered  that  he  must  open  to  those  that  were  there.  The 
answer  gave  him  notice  that  they  were  no  friends  ;  therefore, 
making  the  door  fast,  he  refused  to  open.  They  called  to 
bring  fire  ;  whilst  it  was  in  fetching  he  began  to  commune 
with  them,  and  after  some  speeches,  upon  their  promise  to 
use  no  violence,  he  opened  the  door,  Ijut  they  rushing  in  with 
swords  drawn  did  most  inhumanly  kill  him,  he  not  making 
any  resistance."  ' 

"  Thus  fell  perhaps  the  greatest  man  in  every  point  of 
consideration  that  his  country  ever  produced.  In  the  story 
of  one  of  whom  so  much  had  been  told,  and  that  too  by  his 
enemies,  it  is  at  all  events  unlikely  that  any  just  dispraise 
should  have  been  omitted." ' 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  of 
the  Cardinal  that  after  her  own  fathers  death  she  called 
him  her  adopted  father.  She  had  a  likeness  of  him 
painted  and  hung  in  her  private  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
Holy  Itood,  and  there  it  hangs  at  the  present  day,  yet  four 
centuries  have  rolled  past  since  the  violent  deaths  of  both 
Cardinal  and  Queen.  It  seems  time  that  calumnies  and 
false  accusations  should  be  put  aside,  and  we  should  be 
allowed  to  look  back  on  them  as  they  were  in  real  life :  the 
beautiful  child  Queen  and  her  faithful  guide  and  protector. 

At  the  time  ^vhen  the  Pope,  the  King  of  France,  and  the 


'Quoted  from  Spotswood.  «  Quoted  from  Lodge. 
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Emperor  of  Germany  saw  the  necessity  of  placing  Bethune 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  Scothmd,  he  had  been 
ten  years  in  Paris  and  was  resident  minister  from  Scotland 
near  the  Court  of  France  ;  certainly  more  pleasantly  situated 
than  he  could  be  at  the  turbulent  Scottish  court,  trying  to 
prevent  revolution  and  making  strenuous  efforts  to  reform 
the  lives  of  the  clergy  of  that  day.  The  honors  the  Tope 
conferred  on  him  at  that  time  were  to  strengthen  his  hands 
to  act  as  a  reformer  and  give  him  nnlimited  power  in  Church 
and  State.  In  his  address  to  the  clergy  at  Edinburgh  he 
says  he  has  two  objects,  the  "  one  to  punish  all  who  would 
overthrow  the  established  order  of  things :  the  other  to  re- 
form the  abuses  in  the  Chm-ch  and  correct  the  scandalous 
lives  of  the  clergy." 

Bethune  was  enlightened  and  refined,  the  worthy  son  of 
noble  philanthropic  ancestors  who  had  for  centuries  been 
heaping  benefits  on  their  fellow-men.  Let  us  deal  justly 
with  his  character :  he  governed  Scotland  for  nearly  eighteen 
years;  it  was  a  time  unsurpassed  for  dangerous  complica- 
tions ;  every  element  of  society  was  in  a  ferment,  yet  so  ad- 
mirable were  the  foreign  relations,  and  with  so  firm  a  hand 
was  every  department  of  the  home  Government  sustained, 
that  had  he  not  been  murdered  successful  dir^orders  could 
not  have  gained  headway.  The  most  blinded  by  prejudice 
could  see  that  the  object  of  his  life  was  to  uphold  the  <ly- 
nasty  to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  rule  justly  the  country 
over  which  he  was  placed.  Scotland  was  misgoverned  and 
impoverished  from  the  time  of  his  death  till  the  final  uni.-n 
with  England,  nnder  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
James  YI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England. 
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About  the  year  1724,  George  Bethnne,  eon  of  ^Villiam 
Bethuue  of  Creigfurdie,  Scotland,  and  grandson  of  Kubcrt 
Bethune  of  Balfour,  cauie  to  Boston,  Ma^s.,  and  estahli.siied 
himself  in  business  as  a  banker.  lie  married  Mi>s  Carey ; 
they  had  two  sons,  ^N^athaniel  and  (-ieoi-ge.  and  one  daugiiter, 
Janot  Xathaniel  died  unmarried;  Gei^rge  (1754)  married 
Mary  Faneuil,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Faneuil  and  niece  to 
Peter  Faneuil. 

Jaxe  Betiitne,  the  daughter  of  George  Bethune  and  Ali^s 
Carey,  married  a  Mr.  Prince. 

Descend.vxts  of 

Geoege  Bethune  {icho  marvnd  JiLary  Fuiuuih, 

and  of  his  sister, 

Jaxe  Bethune  {2IfS.  I^j-'au\). 

The  four  dauirliters  of  GeorL'c  Bethune  and  ^larv  FaTir-niJ 
who  left  descendants  were  Mary  i  Mrs.  ^litchel!  .  Sn.-m  •  Mr-. 
Dunkin),  Penelope  (Mrs.  English),  and  Jane  (Mr.-.  Ilimt'. 
Only  one  son,  George,  left  descendant-. 

From  these  four  daughters  of  Geurge  Brtlnmc  fiixl  ■^f:l^y 
Faneuil,  and  from  Jane  Bethune  '^Ir.-.  I'rineei,  whu.-e 
daughter  married  Rev.  Chandler  lii-bbins.  there  are  n.nv 
all  through  the  country  descendants  of  the  r..-t!ii;!:.  -  ;.:;-:er 
such  names  as  Adams.  English.  Jctie-,  aiid  A\  :i..tr  i.  in 
Boston;  Gilman,  Bobbins',  Stein,  and  \\\\->-.  in  N'  •■  'i  -rk  ; 
Makepeace,  in  Baltimore;  and  Alston,  Dunkin,  ihijer,  and 
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Hunt,  in  Cliarleston.  S.  C.  George  Amorv  Betbune,  ]\I.D., 
of  Boston,  sjDu  of  George  Bctliniie  and  Mary  Aniorv,  and 
grandson  of  George  Bethmie  an<;l  Mary  Faneuil,  is  the  only 
one  left' of  tiiis  branch  of  the  family  ^vho  bears  the  name 
of  Betlmne  ( 1SS3) ;  he  is  of  the  twenty-seventh  generation 
from  Rubeit  1st  of  Bethmie.' 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  all  the  names  borne  by 
those  who  are  descendants  of  the  Bethunes,  and  their  num- 
ber is  fast  increasing.  It  is  often  given  as  a  first  name,  as 
Betfaine  Dunkin,  BttKune  Stein,  Bdhune  Jones,  etc.  To 
girls  it  is  given  as  a  middle  name,  as  Ann  Btihune  Dunkin, 
Elizabeth  Bdhune  Gilman,  Eugenia  Bethune  AVeisse,  etc. 

It  is  a  name  any  one  may  be  pleased  to  claim  consanguinity 
with  by  giving  it  to  a  child.  * 

Resctme. 

The  history  of  the  Bethunes  has  been  thus  carefully  pre- 
served because  of  the  many  illustrious  persons  the  race 
has  produced.  There  is  probably  no  other  name  or  family 
from  whom  has  sprung  so  many  distinguished  men  and 
brilliant  and  beautiful  women  as  from  the  Betlnmes. 

Further,  they  have  given  so  liberally  to  the  Church  that 
Andre  du  Cliesne  (the  French  historian )  found  in  the  Church 

'  About  tlte  year  1S30  3Ir.  John  LoTrell,  of  Boston,  induced  Georqe 
Bethune,  son  of  George  Bethune  and  ilary  Faneuil,  to  collect  all  the 
necessary  evidences  of  his  birth  and  of  the  marriage  of  his  parents. 
These  evidences  consisted  of  the  family  Bibles,  extracts  from  church 
registers,  and  a  letter  from  Henry  Bethune  to  his  cousin  George,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  George  Bethune  with  Mary  Faneuil.  This 
letter  was  dated  1")4.  In  it  Henry  Bethrine  of  Ealiour  t.-lls  his  cousin 
that  he  "  must  remL-mber  that  after  the  children  of  Mrs.  Colgerton  Be- 
thune, he,  George,  is  his  heir."  All  these  jiapers  must  be  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  executors  of  Jeffries,  the  Scottish  lawyer,  to  wlinra  they  were 
sent.  The  answer  from  Edinbur:rh  was  that  "  Georire  Bethune  would  Ik- 
entitled  to  the  estate  at  the  deatli  of  the  mule  heirs  of  Mrs.  <"iil£rerton 
Bt-thuue,"  and  that  "the  e.state  was  worth  ^10(),0WU  per  annum." 
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archives  a  niiimte  account  of  everv  event  of  importance 
that  had  occurred  in  the  Bethune  family  for  a  tJiousand 
years!  Every  birth,  marriage,  and  death  was  recorded,  to- 
gether with  every  otlier  incident  of  note  connected  wjtli 
their  liistory.  The  result  is  that  the  accuracy  of  the  narrati\e 
is  unexau]pled  ;  no  other  family  can  show  anythinir  like  it. 

Maximilian  Bethune,  Duke  of  Sully,'  i-uled  France  with 
consummate  wisdom  through  an  entire  I'eiirn. 

David  Bethune,  the  Cardinal,  was  liead  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment in  Scotland  for  eighteen  years,  virtually  elected  to 
that  oflSce  by  the  voice  of  united  Europe.  A  Bethune  was 
resident  minister  in  Paris  from  Srotland  durinir  the  roi_'ns 
of  three  kings.  Another  of  the  family  headed  the  e.>c<>i-t  r>f 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  when  she  went  to  France  to  wed  the 
King's  son,  staid  with  her  while  she  remained  in  France, 
and  when  she  returned  a  widow  to  Scotland,  continued  the 
head  of  her  establishment  as  '*  i/ui-^tci'  of  the  hovsrlnthj."' 
His  uncle,  James  Bethune,  was  (a.d.  l.JOOj  Primate  of  all 
Scotland. 

The  French  historian,  Andre  dn  rhr^no,  state-  tliat  at  one 
time  "there  was  not  a  reigning  family  in  Euroj.e  who  h;;d 
not  the  blood  of  the  Bethunes  in  their  vein.-."  Tiie  b<  auti- 
ful  Duchess  of  Bedford  was  a  Bethur.e.  ami  a  dauirhter  (;f 
hers  by  her  last  marriage  witli  liichard.  Lord  WiKMhille, 
became  Queen  of  England  as  wife  to  P2dward  IV. 

Wherever  they  were  prominent  in  hi.-t<>ry  it  wa~  thtir 
wonderful  beauty  that  was  remarked  upon,  joined  to  bril- 
liant mental  powers. 

In  Europe  the  race  is  fast  iK-coming  extinct ;  in  France 
there  are  still  individuals  of  the  name —men  of  tine  ciiar- 
acter  elinccinir  to  the  remnants  of  their  iiiri'v  estates  and 
educating  their  sons  for  professions.     Faru^uil  D.  Weis-o, 


'  We  do  not  eive  a  life  of  the  Duk.-  i.f  S:j1!v.  I .-.  a':-.-  it  i-  t.>  1  -  f.-i.i.i 
elsewhere.     We  uierelv  uaiu-:'  Liiu  aui  .-tat'-  1.;-  |ma«.>--  iu  ih--  futuily. 
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M.D.  (himself  a  Botliune  hy  descent  tlirongh  Lis  mother), 
met  oue  of  them  iu  Paris  (in  IS 73),  a  medical  student,  and 
had  with  him  a  very  interesting  conversation  on  the  fortunes 
of  tlie  family.  The  young  Trench  M.D.  expressed  much 
interest  in  the  American  branch,  and  had  the  whole  of  their 
family  history  read  to  him  in  French.  He  said  that  where 
it  touched  the  French  record  he  could  verify  its  correctness. 
He  seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
family  likenesses  Dr.  Weisse  had  with  him,  and  some  that 
were  then  hanging  on  the  walls  of  his  fathers  house  in  the 
country;  he  said  they  were  so  alike  they  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  same  person.  The  portraits  to  which  he  referred 
were  a  miniature  of  the  late  George  Bethune,  and  one  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Jane  Bethune  Hunt. 

In  Scotland  the  name  has  either  gone  out,  or  it  is  held  by 
persons  who  do  not  know  exactly  how  they  came  by  it. 
Bethunes  are  often  met  with  iti  this  country  and  in  Canada. 
They  are  from  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  undoubtedly 
descended  from  Archibald  Bethune,'  who  settled  in  that 

'  Archibald  Bethune  was  sou  of  John  Bethune  and  ^largaret  Boiswald, 
and  uncle  to  Cardinal  Bethune.  About  a.d.  14o0  a  son  of  his  went  to  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  where  he  greatly  prospered.  Their  descend- 
ants are  now  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  scholars  and  gentlemen. 
jT^^y  continue  the  name,  which  has  gone  out  in  the  American  branch, 
whose  ancestor  settled  in  Boston  in  1724.  The  latter  are  from  the  elder 
brother  of  Archibald  Bethune,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  history. 
Unfortunately  the  name  has  become  extinct  with  them,  the  race  being 
continued  only  through  females,  yet  they  are  very  numerous  and  con- 
nected everywhere  with  the  best  families.  They  do  not  forget  that  they 
are  Bethunes  in  blood,  though  under  other  names.  The  characteristics 
of  the  race  are  distinctly  seen  among  them  ;  the  children  now  growing  up 
look  like  some  old  pictures  still  in  the  family,  and  are  very  bright.  They 
certainly  are  from  a  race  whose  history  is  phenomenal.  Their  future  will 
bfe  a  subject  of  interest. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  where  a  descendant  of  some  old  historic 
family  intermarries  with  an  individual  of  a  less  distiiiL'ui.shed  race,  the 
superior  traits  that  have  elevated  the  older  family  usually  predominate  in 
the  childreu  of  tht  intermarriage. 
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part  of  Scotland,  and  wlio>e  descendants  became  nunieruus 
and  prosperous;  wherever  they  are  met  with  thev  are  peu})le 
of  good  standing.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  of  2sew  York 
was  from  that  branch  of  the  family. 

The  Bethnnes  seem  always  to  have  possessed  the  unique 
power  of  holding  themselves  up  to  the  highest  grade  of 
society. 

Their  inheritance  of  strong  intellect  joined  to  fine  phvs- 
ical  development  has  hitherto  enabled  them  to  surmount 
the  common  misfortunes  of  life.'  They  liave  done  a  world 
of  good  all  down  the  ages;  always  wise  and  acting  fur  the 
best  interests  of  mankind. 

'  There  are  occasionally  found  persons  from  Sootl.md  calling  theiriselvi'3 
Betliune  icJio  are  not  Btthunfs  in  blood,  but  come  from  the  pea.-aiitrv  on 
the  estates  of  the  family  in  the  old  country,  wliere  it  is  the  custom  for 
such  persons  to  take  the  name  of  the  family  tln-y  live  under.  'Iheir 
appearance  and  characteristics  show  tliem  tu  Ik- .^cotch  pi^a.>antry  ;  Xh>-y 
look  and  are  very  different  from  the  true  liclhunt-d,  who  have  always  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  educated  people. 


■^^'J 


Bethtne  or  Balpoitb. 


THE  FANEUIL  FAMILY. 


The  Faneuils  were  Huguenot  refugees  from  La  liochelle, 
France.  They  brought  with  them  to  America  consideralde 
wealth  in  money  and  jewels. 

The  tradition  is  that  in  France  they  were  what  the  French 
ca.\\  ^^  7'entier  z^-  that  is,  they  lived  on  the  income  of  their 
estates.  From  their  coat  of  arms  we  should  judge  thev 
dated  back  to  the  Crusades.  The  crossed  palm  branches  can 
have  no  other  meaning. 

There  is  a  paper  extant  in  the  French  language  and 
written  by  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Sr.  It  is  a  family  record,  in 
which  he  states  that  in  169'J  he  married  Ann  Bureau :  then 
follows  in  1701  the  birth  of  Peter  Faneuil:  in  17<'l'  the 
birth  of  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Jr.;  afterward  the  births  of  tliree 
daughters.' 

They  first  settled  at  Xew  Bochelle,  near  2Sew  York.  In 
1699  Benjamin  Faneuil  was  given  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Kew  York.  In  Valentine's  ''  History  of  New  York,"  p.  I'lO, 
we  read  in  a  list  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Faneuil,  tlie  third  in  the  list.  In  the 
same  work,  amoner  the  inhabitants  in  17'»3  we  find  ^Ir. 
Faneuil,  wife  and  three  children.  This  nmst  have  been  the 
same  Benjamin.  The  brother  of  Benjamin  i  Andrew  Fan- 
emJ)  settled  in  Boston  and  made  a  ccios^l  fortune  as  a 
merchant.     He  visited  Holland,  and  there  married  a  very 


'  This  paper  was  left  by  Ben-amin  Fant-uil.  Jr..  and  is  now  in  po«»fSsi<Ju 
of  his  great-graudson,  Ciorge  A    L'etliuue,  il. I>.,  U</i.loa. 
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beautiful  lady  ;  their  portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  were 
owned  by  their  descendant,  Mrs.  Jane  Bethune  Hunt,  and 
for  nearly  half  a  century  they  hung  in  the  hall  of  her  house 
iu  "Watertown,  Mass.  They  were  burned  in  1SS2  while 
stored  in  Xew  York.  Andrew  Faneuil  had  no  children 
that  lived  to  maturity.  He  adopted  the  two  sons  of  his 
brother  Benjamin  of  ZS*ew  York — Peter,  born  1700,  and 
Benjamin,  born  ITOl.  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Cutler,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, where  his  family  were  known  as  scientific  and  learned 
men.  Mr.  Cutler  was  a  man  very  distinguished  for  learning. 
His  daughter  was  hio-hlv  educated  bv  an  English  tutor ;  her 
portrait,  painted  by  Blackburn,  showed  her  very  beautiful — 
high  Boman  nose,  perfectly  regular  features,  and  fine  dark 
eyes ;  this  picture  was  also  burned  while  stored  in  2sew 
York,  18S2.  Andrew  Faneuil  was  offended  that  his  nephew 
married,  and  left  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  Peter 
Faneuil.  To  his  nieces,  daughters  of  Benjamin  Faneuil, 
Sr.,  of  Xew  York,  he  left  8-00,000  each,  on  condition  that 
tliej  should  never  ask  anything  further  from  his  estate. 
So  that  when  Peter  Faneuil  died  without  a  will,  five  yiears 
after  his  uncle  Andrew,  his  brother  Benjamin  was  declared 
his  sole  heir,  on  account  of  this  clause  in  Andrew's  will  pro- 
hibiting the  sisters  from  demanding  anything  beyond  their 
first  legacy. 

Benjamin  Faneuil,  Sr.,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Trinity 
Church,  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway,  Xew  York  City  ;  the 
grave-stone  is  in  good  preservation.  The  record  of  the 
christening  of  his  children  can  be  seen  in  the  archives  of 
the  old  French  church  of  Xew  York,  llis  brother  Andrew 
lived  in  a  splendid  house  in  Boston,  at  the  comer  of  Somer- 
set and  Beacon  Streets ;  the  house  was  after  his  death 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Gardener  Green.  From  that 
house  in  Boston  he  was  buried,  having  a  most  imposing 
funerah     See  an  account  of  the  same  in  "  Thu  Memorial 
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History  of  Boston/'  recently  published.  His  tomb  is  in  the 
graveyard  at  the  south  side  of  the  Common.  The  Faneuil 
arms  is  engraved  on  the  face  of  the  structure,  but  some  one 
(unknown  to  the  family)  has  engraved  under  it  '-^  Peter 
FimneV  The  xVmeiicans  could  not  give  the  name  the 
true  French  accent,  and  habitually  called  it  ^^ Funnel,'''  whicli 
the  family  struggled  against  in  vain  until  quite  recently. 

Benjamin  Faneuil  and  Mary  Cutler  had  three  children, 
two  sons  (neither  of  whom  left  descendants)  and  one  daughter. 
He  lived  at  one  time  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Sum- 
mer Streets,  Boston,  and  later  in  Brighton,  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  city.  He  was  eighty-four  years  old  when  lie  died. 
For  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  was  stone  blind,  from 
cataract  over  the  eyes.  He  was  an  admirable  character, 
greatly  beloved  by  his  numerous  grandchildren,  who  did 
their  best  to  amuse  him  by  reading  to  him  and  telling  him 
the  news.  The  street  where  he  lived  in  ]jri<rhton  has  been 
named  Faneuil  Street  out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Peter  Faneuil  possessed  the  estate  only  about  live  vears  ; 
during  that  time  he  lived  in  sumptuous  style  at  the  corner 
of  Somerset  and  Beacon  Streets,  in  the  house  that  Andrew 
Faneuil  built.  He  gave  in  charity  in  the  most  lavish  abun- 
dance. Faneuil  Hall  was  but  one  uf  his  gifts  to  the  city. 
Every  charity  of  that  day  has  his  name  down  for  a  large 
sum.  To  Trinity  Church  he  gave  a  handsome  amount  to 
support  the  families  of  the  deceased  clergy  of  that  church. 
It  became  so  large  a  sum  that  it  has  been  divided  between 
Trinity  Church  and  what  is  called  King's  or  Stone  Chaj  el, 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

An  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler 
(son  of  Bev.  Timothy  Cutler),  died  youn^'  and  left  a  widow 
and  infant  daughter  unprovided  for.  Andrew  Faneuil  gave 
the  widow  an  income  while  she  lived,  and  at  her  death  at- 
tended her  funeral,  and  after  it  was  over  called  at  the  house 
and  took  the  child  and  its  nurse  to  his  own  huUiC,  taught 
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her  to  call  him  father,  and  his  nephews  (Peter  and  Eenja- 
iniii)  she  called  brothers.  She  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  all 
of  them,  and  married  (while  quite  young)  Captain  Cocliran, 
who  commanded  a  ship  owned  by  Andrew  Faneuil.  Her 
descendants  are  yet  numerous  and  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  kindred  by  the  Fanetiils.  Probably  this  case  (of 
a  clei-gymaii  of  the  Church  wanting  a  provision  for  his  fam- 
ily) caused  Peter  Faneuil  to  provide  against  a  similar  case 
again  occurring. 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  still  extant  of  Peter  Faneuil  I'it 
was  given  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Boston  by  his 
niece,  Miss  Jones,  daughter  of  his  sister,  Mary  xVnn  Faneuil) ; 
it  is  a  better  picture  than  the  one  in  Faneuil  Hall.  There 
is  also  a  good  likeness  extant  of  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler.  Per. 
Timothy  Cutler  was  not  the  father  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fan- 
euil ;  her  father  was  Dr.  John  Cutler,  a  native  of  Germany. 
He  was  first  called  Cutler  in  America.  The  German  name 
was  not  pronounceable  in  English  and  they  changed  it  to 
Cutler.  In  Germany  they  were  scientists  and  learned  men. 
Dr.  Betliune  has  a  fine  picture  of  his  grandmother,  Mary 
Faneuil  (Mrs.  George  Bethune),  by  Blackburn,  and  one  of 
his  father,  George  Bethune,  painted  by  Stuart.  There  is  a 
good  likeness  of  Mrs.  Jane  Betlnme  Hunt,  copied  from  an 
original  by  Stuart ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stein  has  the  copy ;  the 
Stuart  picture  '  is  still  in  the  family. 

The  eldest  of  these  young  men,  Peter,  went  to  Canada  ; 
the  youngest,  Benjamin,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss 


'  The  site  where  the  original  Faneuil  mansion  once  stood  at  New 
Rochelle  id  now  a  corner  lot  where  a  grocery  store  is  kept.  A  ring  was 
found  some  twenty  years  ago  by  a  butcher  whose  grandfather  removed 
the  dust  from  the  Faueuil  house  to  his  own  waste-pile  ;  the  ring  was  found 
in  a  cornflb'id  ;  it  had  engraved  on  the  inside  the  name  of  Andrew  Fan- 
euil. It  was  purchased  from  the  butcher  by  Mrs.  General  Hawkins,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Faneuils  and  Bethuues  through  her  mother,  ilaria  Be- 
thune Hunt 

Note. — Mrs.  Faueuil  was  jranJ-daughter  to  Dr.  John  Cutter  ;  her  par- 
en:^    11 -u  "•-  -JL 
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Llojd,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Llojd,  and  sister  to  Uou. 
James  Lloyd.  They  were  very  privately  married,  and  when 
a  vessel  had  just  sailed  for  England  they  dropped  down  the 
harbor  in  a  row-boat,  under  cloud  of  night,  and  quietly  got 
on  board  the  vessel  (that  hud  heen  induced  to  lay  to  for 
them)  and  went  to  England.'  Faneuil's  father  gave  his 
married  son  one-third  of  his  estate  in  English  funds.  Miss 
Lloyd  had  no  children.  The  couple  lived  in  atiluence  in  Lon- 
don, and  were  very  friendly  to  all  American  refugees,  of 
whom  there  were  many  at  that  time  in  England.  They  are 
spoken  of  by  travellers  wlio  saw  them  in  London.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  liberal  in  supplying  the  wants  of  those 
who  were  in  need  among  the  refugees.  AY  hen  they  died 
they  left  back  to  the  family  the  property  they  Jiad  received 
"wlien  they  went  to  England.  They  v.-ere  never  after  spoken 
of  in  Boston  either  by  the  Lloyds  or  FaneuiLs,  and  their 
memory  died  out  entirely.  The  family  often  wondered  why 
the  Lloyds  and  Faneuils  considered  themselves  related,  but 
those  few  who  knew  all  aboxd  it  never  spoke.  Peter,  who 
went  to  Canada,  ultimately  died  at  his  sister's  in  Brighton  ; 
be  did  not  marry — was  an  invalid  all  his  life. 

Benjamin  Faneuil  (the  youngerj  lived  a  very  happy  life 
in  London  with  Miss  Lloyd.  They  were  entirely  apart  fiom 
poKtics,  and  had  around  theni  a  circle  of  refugees  from  the 
colonies,  to  whom  they  had  the  means  of  being  very  usefu], 

'  See  Boston  papers  of  that  date  as  to  liow  and  why  they  went     Thos«j 
papers  are  full  of  conjectures  and  details. 
4 
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DuEiXG  the  war  of  the  revolution,  or  rather  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  wIlcti  the  }^cop]e  were  irrcatly 
excited,  the  two  sons  of  Eenjaniin  Taneuil  of  J3oston 
(nephews  of  Peter  Faneuil)  found  that  tlieir  safety  obli^'ed 
them  to  leave  the  countrv. 

The  opinions  the  young  Faneuils  held  should  not  have 
excited  the  populace  to  violence.  They  were  j.erfectiv  a^^reed 
that  the  colonies  must  soon  have  an  independent  o-overn- 
mentj  but  they  counselled  prudence  till  the  countrv  was 
jprejpared  for  action  and  strong  tnmirjj,  f,.r  .•^ncr.^.sful  /■--/>/- 
ance;  all  this  gave  an  impression  that  they  were  unpatriotic, 
and  the  angiy  people  called  them  T<-ri'.f<. 

Society  just  at  that  time  was  in  a  ferment.  When  it  was 
fonnd  that  the  young  Faneuils  had  left  the  countrv,  a  mob 
■went  to  Faneuil  Hall  and  cUstroijfl  l\t-  r  Fiuicuirs  j)ictu)\'  I 
He  at  least  was  one  of  the  best  friends  thev  ever  had  I  but 
it  was  unreasonable  viokncc  that  move<J  the  masses  who 
called  themselves  patriots. 

The  father  of  these  young  men  had  rcccntiv  received 
from  his  brothers  (Peter  Faneuil'si  estate  somethini;  like 
$300,000  in  English  funds.  It  was  expedient  that  one  <ji 
the  family  should  go  to  London  and  settle  there  pennanentlv 
to  hold  that  large  property.  There  was  ;,<.  (r,irit  .'t' j  ;fr',nf. 
ism  in  any  rf  them,  but  they  did  nut  want  t<>  .-ee  the  coionie.^ 
involved  in  misery  hy  j>ranatHrc  outbre.ik; :  they  thi.-u_dit 
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there  was  no  hurry  for  war,  and  were  all  of  them  entirely 
against  mob  violence  and  ttaring  uj)  Peter  FancuiV s jpicture  1 
Their  patriotism  took  a  reasonable,  practical  form,  looking 
to  the  best  interests  of  all.  Further,  they  had  no  angry 
feelings  against  the  English  ;  they  had  too  recently  been 
received  and  protected  by  them  when  their  own  coimtry 
turned  them  out.  They  always  spoke  of  the  English  as  a 
great  nation.  They  admired  their  liberality  as  to  religious 
opinions,  in  which  France  was  wanting. 

AVhen  the  English  had  possession  of  Boston,  and  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  were  in  Cambridge,  Benj,  Faneuil,  Jr., 
the  brother  of  Peter  Faneuil,  was  living  in  Brighton.  ELe  was 
then  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  had  been  blind  for 
many,  many  years ;  he  never  left  his  room  except  for  an 
occasional  drive  in  fine  weather.  His  daughter  Alary  Qlxs. 
George  Bethune),  then  a  widow,  kept  his  house. 

One  afternoon  Washington  and  some  of  his  officers  were 
riding  by.  The  cherry-trees  in  the  garden,  loaded  with  fruit, 
spread  their  branches  over  the  road,  and  some  of  the  gentle- 
men reached  up  and  gathered  of  the  tempting  fruit.  Mrs. 
Bethune  saw  them.  She  sent  out  her  man-servant  with 
"Airs.  Bethune's  compliments  to  Gen.  Washington  and  his 
friends ;  would  they  do  her  the  favor  to  come  in  and  eat 
some  of  the  fruit  i "  They  at  once  rode  up  to  the  door, 
dismounted,  and  came  in.  She  received  them  as  graciously 
as  possIMe,  and  regretted  she  had  no  son  to  call  upon  them. 
She  entertained  them  with  fruit,  wine,  and  cakes  as  she  had 
at  hand.  When  they  left  she  invited  them  to  dine  with  her 
on  a  day  she  named,  expressing  at  the  same  time  her  polit- 
ical sentiments,  which  were  very  patriotic.  Her  invitation 
was  accepted;  every  one  knew  AIks.  Bethune — her  good 
dinners  were  proverbial. 

When  the  day  came  the  guests  arrived :  she  had  invited 
a  few  others  to  meet  them,  and  all  went  charmingly.  The 
dinner  was  ove^-,  the  dessert  on  the  table,  when  the  door  was 
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flnng  wide  and  old  iMr.  Faneuil,  leaning  on  tlic  ann  of  his 
attendant,  entered  the  apartment.  All  made  room  fur  him. 
He  took  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  told  the  rrnests 
he  was  veiy  happy  to  find  that  they  had  visited  his  house. 
"VTonld  they  fill  their  glasses  and  allow  him  to  drink 
their  health  ?  After  a  time,  when  he  liad  by  listening  found 
where  Washington  and  Lee  sat  ''the  odiers  he  did  not  much 
regard),  he  turned  toward  "Washington  and  said,  "  General 
Washington,  I  respect  your  character  greatly ;  you  act  from 
patriotic  motives;  I  have  not  a  word  to  oljject  to  vour 
course."  But  turning  short  on  where  Lee  sat,  '•  You,  General 
Lee,  are  fighting  with  a  rope  round  your  neck,''  etc.,  etc., 
expressing  very  plainly  that  he  looked  on  him  as  a  traitor 
to  king  and  country  !  The  whole  company  arose  from  the 
table,  and  when  they  were  taking  leave  General  Washinirton 
said,  '^What  does  tJds  mean^  21r?.  JJdhunc  f"*  '■'■Can  you 
not  see  vAat  it  means ?^^  she  asked  ;  "my  father  has  been 
blind  and  out  of  the  world  for  twenty  years,  and  he  is  now 
giving  you  the  ideas  in  which  he  was  educate<i.  It  is  an 
accident  that  he  found  out  there  was  company  liere;  he 
never  leaves  his  room.  It  was  I  vku  hiritfl  you,  and  my 
sentiments  and  those  of  my  friends  whum  yon  sec  are  verv 
different  from  my  father's.  I  beg  your  parduu  for  what  has 
happened,  and  regret  very  much  that  this  thing  liaa  occurred. 
I  hope  you  and  your  friends  vylUfvV'jU  it!"'  Mrs.  Lethune 
was  a  very  intelligent  and  sensible  person  and  was  a  patriotic 
American  in  her  sentiments,  and  so  taught  her  children  as 
far  as  her  influence  went. 

This  General  Lee  so  denounce<l   was   tlio   one  who  liad  ' 
deserted  from  the  English  army,  and  t!ie  old  man  Faneuil 
could  not  refrain  from  teiUng  him  his  opiniun  of  such  ac- 
tion under  any  circnmstancoi ! 

Note. — Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  Mlvpr  .'till  in  th^  family  that  has  tha 
Faneuil  coat  of  arms  on  it.  Dr.  Bethune  h.id  tJio  ix^tors  once  usf  1  hj 
Peter  Faneuil.     Another  of   the  family  has  his  coffv.-f-.t.     Ills  f-ur.  h- 
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l.owl  is  in  tlie  Lovell  familr,  given  to  them  V;v  3Irs.  Ann  Tethnne  Lovell, 
\TliO  married  James  Lovell,  their  father.  A  quantity  of  silver  so  engraved 
was  stolen  from  IJrs.  Bethune's  house  iu  Brighton,  where  a  robbery  was 
committed.  The  cofiee-pot  was  found  a  week  ai^terward  in  a  field  leading 
to  the  river,  where  the  thieves  dropped  it  in  getting  over  a  fence.  It  was  es- 
timated that  $3,00v  worth  was  taken  at  that  time.  A  man  was  afterward 
hanged  for  murder  who  confessed  the  robberry  of  the  Brighton  house. 
The  thieves  came  up  the  river  in  a  boat  and  took  the  silver  to  a  vessel  in 
the  harbor.     They  were  never  detected. 

Descexdan'ts  of  the  F.VNEUILS. 

The  descendants  of  the  Faneuils  are  very  niniierous.  The 
name  hecanie  extinct  in  this  country  ■when  Benjamin  Fan- 
euil,  Jr.,  son  of  Benjamin  Faneuil  ofBochelle,  France,  died, 
1TS6.  Xo  son  survived  him ;  he  had  one  daughter,  Mary. 
This  Maky  Faxkuil  married,  1754,  Geoi-ge  Bethune  and  had 
a  very  hirge  family.  For  her  children  ^vho  had  families,  see 
"Descex'd.v2sT3  of  the  Bethctn'es." 

There  are  also  descendants  from  Mary  Ann  Faneuil,  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Sr.  She  married  Edward 
Jones.  Her  grandson,  Edward  I.  Davenport,  AI.D.,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  much  respected. 

As  Faneuil  has  become  extinct  as  a  proper  name  the  custom 
prevails  of  giving  it  as  a  first  name.  Judge  Dunkin  of 
South  Carolina  was  called  Faneuil  Dunkin.  Fancuil  Hunt 
^^as  the  distinguished  lawyer  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Faiivutl 
Adams,  M.D.,  is  favorably  known  in  Massachusetts.  There  is 
Faneuil  Alston  in  Carolina,  and  there  was  a  Faneuil 
Iluger  \\\Q.  died  young  .  Further,  there  are  in  Xew  "i  ork 
F'lneuil  D.  AVeisse,  M.D.,  his  son,  Faneuil  Suydam  Weisse, 
and  his  nephew,  Faneuil  Dunkin  Stein. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fortunate  name  ;  it  certainly  rose  to  dis- 
tinction when  the  two  leading  lawyei'S  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
were  Fanrull  Hunt  and  Faneuil  Dunkin.  Some  much- 
loved  individuals  of  the  name  have  passed  away  and  left  a 
very  tender  memory  behind  them.  It  will  be  a  favorite 
name  as  lonir  as  the  familv  exists. 


THE    REFUGEE. 

A  STORY   OF   NEW   ENGLAND   TWO    CEN 
TURIES  AGO. 


CHAPTER  I. 


In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  -when  his  affairs 
seemed  almost  hopeless,  his  kinsman.  Prince  Hiipert,  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  a  fine  army,  and  in  making  a  success- 
ful stand  at  York.  Cromwell  laid  sie!::e  to  the  place,  which 
was  stoutly  defended  by  the  King's  partv. 

The  strength  of  the  defence  lay  in  the  artillery  ;  srreat 
improvements  had  recently  been  made  in  this  branch  of  tlie 
service :  inventions  had  been  brought  into  use.  bv  which  the 
great  guns  could  be  regulated  to  follow  tlic  movement  of  ad- 
vancing columns,  with  a  precision  before  unknown,  and  thev 
had  men  instructed  and  trained  in  their  duties  under  officers, 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  and  best  talents  to  the  subject, 
so  that  Cromwell  found  himself  cliecked  by  weapons,  that 
no  valor  could  resist,  and  the  like  of  which  he  could  not  at 
that  time  procure.  He  was  obli^red  to  raise  the  sieixe  of 
York  and  fall  back  to  Marston  Moor.  There  on  June  3. 
1644,  he  was  attacked  by  the  flushed  and  victorious  Poval- 
ists.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  day  tlie  inesi.-tible  arri'iicrv 
had  scattered  his  troops  wherever  they  were  massed,  until 
a  general  rout  was  the  result.  Tiie  cavaliers  eagerly  pursued 
the  fugitives,  leaving  the  field  deserted  and  the  jrreat  cruns 
standing  alone  and  unprotected.  Ooniwell  saw  wliat  thev 
had  done,  and  with  his  cliaracteristic  pri»mi>[ne-s  .-((ik-ctcd 
a  band  of  fugitives,  and  captured  the  entire  train  juct  aa  it 
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stood  undefended   on  the  deserted  field,  deserted  by  both 
parties,  pursuers  and  pursued. 

As  the  success  of  the  Royalists  had  been  due  to  their  ar- 
tillery, so  with  its  capture  ail  was  lost.  They  never  after 
made  a  successful  stand,  and  Cromwell's  future  course  was 
an  uninterrupted  triumph. 

The  chief  of  artillery  in  Prince  Rupert's  army  was  Colonel 
William  Hunt.  As  the  successful  defence  of  York  was  due 
to  the  ability  he  had  displayed,  he  was  knighted  on  the  field 
for  meritorious  conduct.  He  was  at  that  time  thirty-three 
years  old.  His  father,  the  elder  of  three  brothers,  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  royal  cause.  The  second  brother, 
Enoch,  was  proprietor  of  the  foundries  at  Tittenden  ;  and 
there  was  a  younger  brother,  Bartholomew,  settled  at  jSew- 
port,  R.  I.,  w^here  he  had  put  up  works,  the  remains  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  excite  the  speculation  and  won- 
der of  all  familiar  with  that  location. 

In  politics  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  these 
brothers.  We  have  seen  that  the  eldest  and  his  son  were 
heartily  loyal.  The  workmen  at  the  foundry  at  Tittenden 
were  mostly  inclined  to  the  insurgent  party  ;  and  Enoch 
Hunt  rather  coincided  with  the  sentiments  expressed  around 
liim,  while  he  still  went  on  casting  cannon  for  the  King's 
forces.  Affairs  were  at  the  turning-point,  the  men  would 
not  work  much  longer  for  a  cause  they  did  not  favor.  Bar- 
tholomew Hunt,  of  Newport,  was  an  outspoken  republican  ; 
perhaps  that,  too,  was  owing  to  his  surroundings. 

At  Marston  Moor,  when  Colonel  Hunt  found  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try  and  secure  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  he  pushed  toward  Tittenden ;  he  knew 
that  his  uncle  had  (somewhere  on  the  coast),  a  vessel  load- 
ing for  Newport,  R.  I.  ;  his  idea  was  to  try  and  get  on 
board  of  her.  He  well  knew  that  in  England  there  was  no 
place  of  safety  for  him,  mainly  because  he  had  been  made 
too  conspicuous.     He  was  well  mounted,  but  neither  he  nor 
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his  horse  were  fresh  ;  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  day,  and  ah 
the  long,  long  night,  he  went  on  as  one  who  must  press  for- 
ward, whose  only  safety  was  in  tiiglit.  About  eleven  o'clock 
the  next  day  he  came  in  sight  of  his  uncle's  house. 

Enoch  Hunt,  of  Tittenden,  had  two  sons,  Ephraim  and 
Peter.  Ephraim,  the  oldest,  was  about  the  same  age  as  his 
cousin  AViiliam.  They  had  been  educated  together ;  one 
tutor  served  for  both.  xVs  children  they  had  been  insepa- 
rable. A  description  of  one  gave  the  characteristics  of  both  ; 
tall,  fair,  blue-eyed,  regular  featured,  they  looked  so  much 
alike,  that  they  were  often  Hiistaken  for  each  other.  As 
they  grew  into  life,  this  likeness  became  less  marked.  Col- 
onel Hunt  became  broad-shouldered  and  robust,  while  his 
cousin  lost  flesh  and  color,  and  became  sickly  in  appearance. 
The  close  attachment  between  them  never  abated.  For 
some  months  past  Ephraim  had  been  fa?t  sinking  in  con- 
sumption. As  his  cousin  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  ho 
looked  out  for  something,  that  might  indicate  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  family.  He  wanted  to  get  some  one,  who 
could  tell  him  what  was  going  on  there.  At  last  he  cauirht 
siorlit  of  a  well-remembered  carriage,  moviiiir  slowlv  toward 
him.  On  the  box  he  recognized  John,  the  hostler ;  in  the 
carriage  was  his  cousin,  supported  by  pillows,  and  on  the 
opposite  seat  his  imcle.  As  they  drew  near,  both  parties 
gazed  at  each  other  in  mutual  dismay.  Colonel  Hunt  had 
received  a  cut  from  a  sabre  on  his  right  arm  ;  the  blood  had 
trickled  to  his  fingers,  and,  when  he  raised  his  liand  to  his 
head,  he  had,  without  knowing  it,  crosse^i  and  lined  his  face 
with  blood.  He  was  famished  ;  his  long  iiair  was  tossed  by 
the  rough  exercise,  and  dabbled  with  g'uv.  Ci]ia.--tly  pale 
from  fatigue,  he  was  ready  to  drop  from  his  much-di^-tressed 
horse.  Both  parties  drew  up.  John,  in  staring  consterna- 
tion, exclaimed :  ''  Good  God  I  Colonel,  have  you  been 
killed?"  Xeither  his  uncle  nor  his  cou.-in  did  more  tiian 
utter  his  name.    His  imcle  sprang  from  the  carriage,  atsitttxi 
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him  to  dismount,  and  said  very  tenderly:  ""William,  my 
dear  boy,  get  into  the  carriage ;  *'  then,  to  the  servant : 
"John,  take  care  of  that  horse;  I  will  drive  home." 

In  a  very  few  words  the  Colonel  related  the  total  disper- 
sion of  the  royal  forces.  Arrived  at  the  house,  the  soldier 
began  to  feel  stiff  and  show  great  prostration.  As  they  as- 
sisted him  to  his  room  he  fainted  ;  he  was  lifted  into  a  bed, 
and  lay  like  a  dead  man.  His  uncle  ordered  the  doors 
closed,  and  said  he  had  died  of  wounds  and  fatigue.  The 
fact  was  that,  perceiving  the  full  perils  of  the  situation,  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  reporting  him  dead,  and  then 
smuggling  him  out  of  the  country.  "When  he  had  secured 
himself  from  observation,  he,  with  his  own  hands,  mixed  a 
can  of  milk-punch.  This  administered  slowly  had  an  excel- 
lent effect.  When  the  Colonel  was  a  little  revived,  he 
helped  him  to  undress,  examined  the  cut  on  the  arm,  band- 
aged it  carefully,  and  was  glad  to  find  that,  though  there 
were  several  other  slight  cuts,  there  was  no  wound  to  be  re- 
garded as  serious.  They  then  talked  over  the  plan  of  escape 
from  the  country,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  after  a  night's 
rest,  they  would  both  start  for  the  seaport,  where  the  vessel 
lay,  and  at  once  sail  for  Newport.  They  believed  that  the 
Colonel  would  be  sacrificed,  if  he  remained,  and  that  the 
■whole  family  would  be  involved.  Mr.  Enoch  Hunt  re- 
marked :  "  If  I  am  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  they  will  be  very 
glad  to  make  friends  of  those  I  shall  leave  in  charge  of  the 
Tittenden  foundries.  Every  man  here  will  declare  for 
Cromwell  to-morrow,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  would  prevent 
them  if  I  could."  The  last  clause  of  his  remark  he  dropped 
in  a  reflective,  thoughtful  tone,  as  if  resolved  to  make  it, 
let  his  nephew  take  it  as  he  would. 

In  the  meantime  Ephraim  was  in  his  own  room  and  cough- 
ing fearfully;  the  shock  and  excitement  had  brought  on 
another  hemorrhage  ;  the  coughing  passed  into  suffocation  : 
the  crisis  had  been  somewhat  hastened,  that  was  all.     They 
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had  for  some  time  been  aware,  that  he  could  not  survive 
the  rapture  of  another  blood-vessel.  lie  had  walked 
to  his  room,  leaning  on  his  sister's  arm,  and  exceedingly 
alarmed  at  his  cousin's  desperate  condition,  lie  seated  him- 
self in  his  easy-chair  preparatory  to  lying  down.  He  was 
talking  to  his  sister  about  his  cousin,  wlien  the  hemorrhage 
came  on ;  his  mother  heard  his  cough  and  went  to  him. 
There  was  gasping  for  a  few  moments'  duration,  and  the 
worn-out  consumptive  expired.  Xo  length  of  preparation 
could  render  such  a  death  other  than  a  terrible  bereavement. 

The  arrival  and  apparent  death  of  Colonel  Hunt — the 
news  he  had  brought  of  the  recent  battle,  and  total  defeat 
of  the  royal  forces,  which  had  been  hurriedly  told,  had 
caused  the  servants,  usually  about — to  nm  out  and  tell  their 
news  and  gossip  about  it.  The  family  had  a  few  moments 
alone,  which  they  improved.  Before  night  the  news  of  the 
Colonel's  death  was  spread  abroad,  and  it  was  also  made 
known,  that  the  funeral  would  take  place  on  the  morrow. 
Mr.  Ephraim  was  said  to  be  so  uuieh  better,  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  America  with  his  father.  Tiie  whole  account  excited 
no  suspicion.  John,  the  old  hostler,  had  related  with  abun- 
dant exaggerations,  how  the  Colonel  was  all  cut  to  pieces  ; 
his  face  and  head  all  gashed,  his  very  boots  fall  of  bloud, 
and  his  clothes  soaked  ;  and  there  was  his  horse  !  everybody 
could  see  the  condition  he  was  in  ! 

A  coffin  was  ordered  bearing  Colonel  Ilant's  name  and 
title.  The  body  laid  therein  was  dressed  in  his  clothes,  and 
his  hat  and  sword  were  laid  on  the  tup  of  it ;  John  was  busy 
gi'ooming  his  horse,  that  he  might  be  in  condition  to  be  led 
after  to  the  grave  ;  and  all  the  while  tlic  living  Colonel  was 
in  his  Cousin  Ephraim's  room,  dre.~sed  in  his  clothes  and 
called  by  his  name,  and,  stramro  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  a 
deception  so  cleverly  executed,  and  so  thoroaghly  carried 
out,  that  it  was  never  discovered :  yet  it  was  all  dune  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  without  any  preparation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  the  first  thonght  of  ]\lr.  Enoch  Hunt  to  report  his 
nephew  dead,  and  then  get  him  privately  out  of  the  country. 
When  unexpectedly  called  to  see  his  own  son  expire,  every- 
thiiio:  else  was  fors-otten  for  the  time.  After  the  death,  the 
Colonel,  who  had  witnessed  it,  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
bed,  covered  his  face  and  wept  bitterly ;  then  it  was,  that  it 
occurred  to  the  father  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  living  by 
Bubstituting  the  one  for  the  other.  He  lifted  his  son's  emaci- 
ated remains  and  carried  him  across  the  entry  to  the  spare- 
room,  locked  the  door,  and  took  the  key  in  his  own  pocket ; 
told  William  to  remain,  where  he  was  and  try  to  sleep,  or  at 
least  to  rest ;  whispered  to  his  wife  and  daughter  what  it 
was  necessary  to  do,  and  spoke  of  the  danger,  that  menaced 
them.  The  whole  plan  was  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
same  moment.  During  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  he  had 
ample  time  to  prepare  the  remains  for  the  grave.  At  all 
times  he  was  a  man  of  great  resolution  ;  on  this  occasion  the 
necessity  of  going  on  with  what  he  had  commenced  gave  the 
nerve  required.  Mr.  Enoch  Hunt  and  his  son  Ephraim 
were  to  leave  the  house  of  mourning  before  the  funeral. 
This  surprised  no  one  ;  it  was  a  season  of  great  public  excite- 
ment; Cromwell  was  in  the  ascendant,  while  the  unfortu- 
nate cavaliers  were  being  hunted  down,  slain,  or  thrown  into 
prison.  To  be  in  any  way  connected  with  malignants  was 
to  be  in  danger. 

It  was  before  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  June  5,  1644,  that 
Enoch  Hunt  and  his  son  Ephraim  rode  forth  from  Tittenden 
on  their  way  to  the  sea-shore.  Early  as  it  was,  they  were  seen 
by  many.     Yet  there  was  very  little  chance  of   its  being 
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detected,  that  he  was  the  wounded  Colonel  Hunt,  and  not 
the  veritable  Ephraitn.  A  man's  old  clothes  get  to  look  so 
strangely  like  him ;  the  old  cloak,  hat.  and  shabby  necktie 
misled  everyone.  It  was  not  twenty-four  hours  before 
many  reliable  persons  averred  positively,  that  they  liad  seen 
Master  Ephraim  with  his  father,  and  they  were  persons,  who 
knew  him  perfectly  well. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day  the  funeral  took  place  ;  per- 
sons in  the  neighborhood  llucked  to  see  it ;  the  closed 
coffin  rather  disappointed,  but  the  led  horse,  and  the  sword 
and  hat  on  the  coffin  greatly  impressed  everyone.  Xo  one 
doubted  but  that  Colonel  Sir  "William  Hunt  was  no  more. 
The  body  had  been  laid  in  the  grave,  the  earth  filled  in  and 
the  last  sod  laid  in  order,  when,  like  a  whirlwind,  the  troops 
of  Cromwell  swept  round  the  place  ;  happily— very  happily 
— the  fraternity  of  feeling,  expressed  by  the  workmen, 
allayed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  savage  mood,  in  which  the 
party  arrived.  Cheers  and  shouts  greeted  them  every- 
where. The  news  of  the  Colonel's  death  was  not  be- 
lieved ;  there  were  men  there,  who  had  seen  him  ride  otE 
unwounded  from  the  battlefield  ;  one,  who  had  cut  at  him 
with  a  sabre,  recognized  on  the  fiank  of  the  horse  a  gash 
that  he  had  made,  which  cut  probably  saved  the  riders  life, 
as  it  caused  the  animal  to  dart  away  with  a  will  that  defied 
pursidt. 

Much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  afflicted  family,  every  nook 
and  corner  was  ransacked,  particularly  about  the  family  resi- 
dence. Appearances  there  were  all  readily  accounted  for.  A 
story  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  son  had  gone  to  London  sounded 
well.  Nevertheless,  before  the  military  left  tliey  opened 
the  grave.  It  was  near  nightfall  before  this  was  done. 
The  soiled  military  dress  concealed  the  emaciated  form  ; 
several  strips  of  plaster  had  been  laid  across  the  face ;  the 
hair  was  carefully  combed  in  the  fashion  uf  the  cavaliers:  a 
napkin  tied  up  the  jaw,  concealing  ita  eiuaciatiou  j  the  pro- 
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file  was  like  that  of  the  cavalier.  The  persons  who  disin- 
terred the  body  were  so  disappointed  at  not  finding  the 
coffin  euipty,  that,  as  soon  as  the  bodv  was  found,  investiga- 
tion stopped  short.  Bv  that  time  it  was  near  night,  and  the 
friends  of  the  family  were  left  unmolested  to  readjust  the 
grave.     Suspicion  for  the  time  was  at  an  end. 

A  little  incident  occurred,  wliile  they  were  looking  down 
into  the  open  grave,  that  was  near  betraying  all.  That  indi- 
vidual trooper,  who  had  refused  to  believe  that  Colonel 
Hunt  was  dead,  as  he  in  turn  looked  down  into  the  grave, 
yelled  out,  "  That's  not  him  ;  where  is  his  long  curling 
hair  ?  " 

The  chambermaid  of  the  house  was  standing  by,  and  an- 
swered :  "  I  can  show  you  his  hair  ;  it  is  all  in  a  basin  of 
bloody  water  up  at  the  house." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ;  I  want  to  see  it ;  "  he  called  out, 
rudely. 

"  Come  with  rae  and  I  will  show  it  to  you,"  replied  the 
girl,  leading  him  in  by  a  back  gate  to  where  stood  her  own 
neglected  work,  namely,  a  basin  of  bloody  water  and  the 
long  curls  of  the  Colonel's  hair,  that  his  uncle  had  pru- 
dently cut  off.  Thus  the  only  noisy  disbeliever  was  silenced, 
and  walked  away  quite  crestfallen. 

The  girl  had  no  suspicion  but  that  the  handsome  young 
Colonel  was  laid  in  the  grave.  In  fact,  she  had  had  plenty 
of  time,  in  which  to  throw  away  the  hair,  but  she  could  not 
bear  to  do  so  from  a  feeling  of  tenderness.  She  had  loit- 
ered  over  it,  and  drawn  out  one  of  the  long  curls,  and  care- 
fully folded  it  in  a  paper,  and  had  it  at  that  moment  in  her 
bosom.  "  The  poor  dear ! "'  she  had  said,  "'  I  will  hide  a  lock 
of  his  hair  for  his  old  father." 

After  it  was  found  out  that  Enoch  Hunt  and  his  son  had 
gone  to  America,  suspicions  were  reawakened  ;  warrants 
were  sent  out,  arrests  were  made,  but  nothing  could  ever  be 
discovered.     Bartholomew  Hunt,  of  Xewport,  was  arrested ; 
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but  his  marked  friendliness  to  the  rule  of  Cromwell  was  so 
well  proved,  so  notorious,  that  all  action  against  him  was 
stayed  by  order  of  the  Lord  Protector  himself. 

In  England,  William  Hunt,  senior,  was  too  old  a  man  to 
excite  persecution.  A  close  watch  was  kept  on  the  family 
for  years,  but  suspicion  gradually  died  out.  Many  of  the 
workmen  at  Tittenden  joined  Cromwell's  army  ;  but  little 
was  done  there  afterward.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  ultimately  settled  in  Weymouth,  Mass.  Although 
Enoch  Hunt,  after  going  to  America  with  his  nephew,  re- 
tm-ned  to  England,  and,  in  fact,  died  there,  yet  his  object 
was  to  settle  up  his  affairs  and  transmit  funds  to  be  invested 
to  more  profit  in  the  colonies. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  Refugee.  A  man  more  utterly 
overthrown  by  political  events  could  scarcely  be  found,  and 
all  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected. 

But  a  few  days  had  passed  since  the  brilliant  action  before 
York,  where  the  all-powerful  artillery  had  swept  opposition 
before  it,  and  raised  the  commander  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
popularity,  and  now,  cribbed  in  an  unsightly  hulk,  where 
but  small  preparation  had  been  nuxde  for  passenger?,  he  had 
for  companion  his  afflicted  and  anxious  uncle,  ami  for  con- 
templation a  future  so  clouded,  so  very  dark  and  lowering, 
that  it  needed  no  contrast  to  render  it  forbidding. 

Tlie  voyage  was  tedious,  and  although  it  was  the  month  of 
June,  the  winds  were  baffling,  mostly  from  the  west:  the 
vessel,  the  crew,  and  the  equipments  were  not  of  the  best. 
It  was  the  middle  of  August  before  they  came  in  sight  of 
ISTewport.  When  a  pilot  came  uii  board,  they  were  thor- 
oughly surprised  at  being  handed  a  note  from  Dartholumew 
Hunt,  of  Xewport,  advising  them  to  go  on  board  a  fishing 
schooner  bound  round  Cape  Cod  to  Hostou  ;  infurming  them, 
as  a  reason,  that  agents  of  the  government  had  arrived  and 
were  on  the  lookout  for  them.  The  fishing  schooner  lay  near ; 
it  had  been  for  manv  davs  waiting  their  arrival.    Tliey  weie 
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at  once  transferred  to  her  deck,  and  soon  found  themselves 
sailing  by  the  soft  light  of  a  summer  moon  out  of  the  harbor 
of  Kewport,  without  having  even  gone  on  shore.  They 
were  in  no  mood  to  notice  the  scenery.  They  were  very  soon 
in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  tallow  can- 
dle, examining  a  bundle  of  papers  given  them  by  the  pilot. 
They  were  all  from  ^r.  Bartholomew  Hunt,  and  showed  that 
he  was  carefully  attending  to  their  interests.  He  had  sent 
them  extracts  from  letters  received  from  England,  giving  a 
great  many  startling  details  ;  and  there  were  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  friends  in  Boston  and  Weymouth,  and  long  notes 
of  counsel  as  to  the  course  they  were  to  pursue  on  landing. 
They  were  strongly  advised  to  put  into  Weymouth  and  keep 
very  quiet  for  a  time,  until  Bartholomew  could  render  things 
safe  for  them,  which  he  was  very  sure  of  doing  shortly. 
They  soon  gathered  from  the  writings  that  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Newport,  had  no  suspicion  but  that  his  nephew,  Colonel  Sir 
William  Hunt,  was  dead  and  buried  in  England.  He  re- 
gretted that  Ephraim,  in  his  delicate  state  of  health,  should 
be  exposed  to  a  long  sea  voyage.  "It  is  just  as  well  that  he 
sliould  know  nothing  about  it,"'  remarked  Mr.  Enoch  Hunt, 
adding,  "  it  will  save  him  from  the  sin  of  lying,"  at  which 
William  very  gravely  remarked :  "  I  shall  have  a  good  deal 
of  that  on  my  conscience  before  all  is  over." 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  from  Newport,  that 
tliey  reached  the  wharf  in  Weymouth.  The  thoughtfulness 
of  their  relative  had  supplied  them  with  some  fresh  provis- 
ions; yet  they  were  sadly  travel-worn.  It  was  slowly  and 
wearily,  that  they  made  their  way  up  to  the  little  tavern  in 
the  villasce.  The  saddlebasrs,  with  which  thev  left  Tittenden, 
were  not  heavy.  They  had  hastily  purchased  some  neces- 
sary clothing  at  the  seaport,  where  they  embarked,  and  they 
each  wore  a  belt  well  stored  with  gold  pieces,  which  even  in 
that  remote  place,  and  in  those  early  days,  did  wonders  for 
them. 
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Yerv  early  on  the  mornini;  after  tlieir  arrival,  onr  refugee 
was  up  and  out,  looking  about  him.  The  scene  was  rude 
and  uncivilized  ;  but  there  was  a  certain  charm  in  its  wild- 
ness  and  its  newness  ;  he  was  thinking  of  its  capabilities. 
The  season  was  all  in  its  favor  ;  ]\rassachusetts  scenei-v  is 
wonderfully  improved  by  midsummer  weather.  His  mind 
had  become  familiar  with  the  idea  that,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  his  native  land  was  closed  to  him.  The  first  shock  of 
overthrow  had  spent  itself,  and  he  was  schooling  himself  to 
make  the  best  of  the  inevitable. 

With  his  imcle.  it  was  all  very  different.  He  had  lonsj 
thought  of  transferring  his  property  and  his  family  to  the 
Xew  "World  ;  his  bi'other,  by  his  advice,  was  already  estab- 
lished at  Xewport.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  there  himself 
for  a  short  time  :  but  the  pressure  of  business,  growing  out 
of  the  civil  war,  had  detained  him  in  England  ;  yet  the  idea 
of  settling  in  America  had  never  been  abandoned,  only 
postponed.  lie  felt  confident,  that  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  American  property  would  bring  more  protit  than  any 
business  he  might  establish.  A  manufactory  of  arms  was 
much  wanted  near  Boston;  but  that  was  oidy  a  secondary 
consideration,  which  would  be  an  affair  for  his  son  Peter  to 
look  after. 

"Weymonth,  at  that  day,  was  but  a  small  jdace,  of  one 
main  street,  with  a  branch  leading  to  the  wharf;  add  cart- 
ways turning  off  occasionally,  and  you  have  the  whole  plan 
of  the  place. 

Among  the  letters,  that  the  pilot  of  Xewp->rt  liad  handed 
to  Mr.  Enoch  Hunt  from  his  brother,  was  one  directed  to 
"Thomas  Richards,  Esq..  Weymouth."  He  put  thi<  in  his 
pocket,  when  he  left  his  room  in  the  morninLr,  and,  as  he 
stood  at  the  ta%-ern  door,  he  asked  tiio  landlord  if  he  knew 
such  a  person.  ''Know  ^Ir.  Thomas  liii'hanl.^  ^  "  said  the 
man;  "why,  everybody  here  knows  S-piire  lii/hards;  that 
is  what  we  call  him.    He  has  just  tinisiied  about  ;ib  iiaudsuine 
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a  house  as  you  ever  saw.  Just  yon  step  to  the  corner,  and 
look  np  tlie  road,  and  von  will  see  it ;  you  cannot  miss  it,  it  is 
a  very  sightly  place."  Mr.  Hunt  strolled  to  tiie  corner,  and 
looked  up  the  road.  It  certainly  would  have  been  difficult 
to  miss  seeing  the  new  house.  It  did  deserve  the  name  of 
sightly^  if  that  meant  easily  seen.  It  was  broad,  low,  and 
painted  a  deep  red,  relieved  in  the  trimmings  by  yellow 
ochre.  The  stables  and  out-buildings  were  all  of  the  same 
loud  tints.  It  was  the  model  house  of  that  day ;  and  any- 
thing more  entirely  new  and  inconceivably  ugly  could  not 
well  be  imagined.  The  generation,  that  has  just  passed,  re- 
membered many  of  them  standing  in  their  young  days. 
They  were  so  strongly  built,  that  it  seemed  as  though  they 
could  not  pass  away.  If  they  had  been  a  little  better  look- 
ing some  of  them  might  have  remained  till  the  present 
time.  They  were  the  castles  of  that  epoch  and  of  that  land. 
Mr.  Richards  and  his  wife  had  been  in  the  country  for 
some  years.  Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  named  xVnna, 
had  been  left  in  England,  to  be  educated,  and  had  joined 
them  not  a  year  ago.  She  had  come  out  in  charge  of  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Betsey  Dorcas,  or  Miss  Dorcas,  as  the  servants 
persisted  in  calling  her.  She  had  at  first  been  Miss  Anna's 
nurse,  and  was  always  her  faithful  attendant.  An  extremely 
useful  person  was  Mrs.  Dorcas.  She  knew  exactly  how  to 
do  everything,  that  could  add  to  the  comfort  of  a  family,  and 
was  always  busy.  I  don't  think  that  she  ever,  for  one  mo- 
ment, supposed  that  Mr.  Richards  could  have  raised  his 
daughter,  and  kept  his  affairs  generally  in  order,  without 
her  assistance.  The  item  that  he  paid  lier  a  handsome 
salary  she  never  alluded  to.  She  always  allowed  it  to  be 
understood,  that  she  was  attached  to  the  family,  and  never 
intended  to  ^art  with  them.  "  Xo,  never !  Miss  Anna 
must  bury  her,"  she  would  sometimes  say,  when  in  a  moral- 
izing mood  ;  but  for  the  present,  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  she  was  not  likely  to  require  that  particular  service 
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from  any  one.  Her  specialty  liad  been  as  nurse  ;  but  as  Miss 
Anna  had  grown  beyond  her,  and  the  whole  family  weio 
remarkably  healthy,  she  showed  the  versatility  of  her  pow- 
ers by  turning  her  brilliant  practical  abilities  to  the  making 
of  good  things  for  the  table  ;  she  owned  a  little  manuscript 
receipt-book  iu  her  own  handwriting,  and  perfectly  oriixinal 
in  its  orthography.  Outwardly,  the  book  bore  traces  of 
both  butter  and  flour  ;  yet  no  one  doubted  the  merits  of  the 
work,  who  had  ever  been  so  ha])py  as  to  partake  of  any  of 
the  good  things  of  her  preparing. 

News  spreads  rapidly  in  a  little  place  like  Weymouth ; 
before  Mr.  Richards  went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
arrival,  he  knew,  that  there  were  two  strange  gentlemen  at 
the  tavern ;  and  as  he  left  his  room  in  the  morning  he  said 
to  his  wife  he  thought  he  should  bring  home  eompanv  to 
breakfast ;  that  he  was  going  to  the  tavern,  and  would  be  in 
again  at  eight  o'clock.  Accordingly,  he  sallied  fortli  to  see 
for  himself,  who  it  was  that  had  arrived  ;  and  if  they  were 
fit  persons  to  be  introduced  to  his  family,  lie  intended  to 
bring  them  liome  to  breakfast  with  him.  *'  Jones  can't  give 
a  gentleman  a  decent  meal,"  lie  said  to  liimself,  perhaps  as 
an  excuse  for  his  curiosity  to  find  out,  wlio  it  was  that  had 
come  so  unexpectedly  on  the  little  world  of  Weymouth. 

So  it  chanced  that,  in  his  brisk  preoi'cupicd  outburst 
from  his  own  door,  Mr.  Richards  nearly  ran  over  ^fr.  Hunt, 
who  was  standing  contemplating  the  most  remarkable  build- 
ing he  thought  he  had  ever  seen — this  ''  very  si'jlithj''  new 
house.  Mr.  Richards  at  once  accosted  the  new-comer  with 
"Good  morninfir,  sir;  I  heard  that  there  were  stranirers 
at  the  tavern,  and  I  came  out  t<>  see,  if  I  could  be  oi  any 
service  ;   my  name  is  Richards,  sir." 

Mr.  Hunt  was  a  slow,  ceremonitnis  L'entleman.  He  bowed 
politely,  and  handed  tlie  letter,  with  wiii..-li  he  was  armed. 
Mr.  Ricliards  looked  at  it,  .-aw  Mr.  Ilunt'-i  namo,  hli<.<,k 
bands  most  cordialU',  asked  for  his  son,  hunird  tliis  wav  and 
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that,  till  he  found  him,  and  ended  bv  savins: :  "  Xow,  sen- 
tleraen,  vou  must  come  right  up  to  my  house.*'  He  brought 
his  guests  directly  into  the  dining-room,  where  ^lolly,  the 
colored  girl,  was  setting  the  table  fur  breakfast.  She  had 
spread  the  most  beautiful  linen,  substantial  silver  was  in 
abundance,  blue  china  from  India,  cutlery  as  bright  as  the 
silver,  and  all  nicely  placed  on  the  table.  It  was  a  round 
table  of  mahogany,  chairs  of  the  same  wood,  a  Turkey  car- 
pet on  the  iioor,  the  sideboard  was  well  filled  with  glass  and 
silver,  all  just  as  they  had  been  used  in  England,  from  which 
thev  had  brought  evervthino;  onlva  few  vears  ajro.  Almost 
immediately  ]\Ir3.  Richards  came  down,  was  introduced,  and 
welcomed  them  cordially,  "^^ery  soon  she  invited  them  to 
breakfast.  The  first  dishes  set  before  them  were  broiled 
mackerel  and  stewed  lobster. 

"  I  hope  you  like  fish,"  remarked  the  host ;  "  here  it  is  so 
very  abundant  that  it  makes  part  of  every  meal.  There  is 
not  a  house  in  Weymouth  this  morning  but  there  is  a  mack- 
erel or  a  lobster,  or  both,  for  breakfast ;  that  is  what  the 
boat  brought  in  to-day.""  "With  the  fish  was  served  the  In- 
dian dish,  succotash  :  the  new  green  corn,  cut  from  the 
cob,  mixed  with  shelled  beans  and  a  lump  of  fresh  butter 
stirred  among  it  while  hot.  It  was  all  so  good  and  so  new 
and  fresh  to  the  travellers,  that  they  enjoyed  it  highly.  After 
the  fish  thev  broufrht  on  cold  roast  chicken,  and  those  delicate 
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breakfast  cakes,  which,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  they 
persist  to  this  day  in  calling  flapjacks.  Those  then  served 
were  the  nicest  of  their  kind,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Dorcas,  as 
the  delicacy  for  the  occasion.  Our  refugee  began  to  console 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  certainly  the  comforts,  and 
perhaps  even  the  luxuries,  of  life  might  be  found  in  the 
New  "World.  A  sip  from  a  fine  cup  of  coffee  about  fixed 
that  floating  impression  as  a  positive  fact.  Yet  he  felt  that, 
in  crossing  the  ocean,  the  refined  and  brilliant  society  was  all 
left  behind,  and  his  ambitious  career  as  completely  brought 
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to  a  close,  as  tliongli  lie  had  indeed  been  laid  in  a  grave  in 
England,  as  the  world  in  general  supposed.  He  felt  like  a 
mourner  at  his  own  demise,  and  it  was  a  sad  task  to  begin  to 
live  in  a  new  character,  to  play  a  new  role.  Depressed  and 
spiritless,  it  seemed  hardly  possible  for  him  to  appear  other- 
wise. Just  then  a  shadow  in  the  doorway  caused  him  to 
raise  his  eyes,  and  before  him  stood  Miss  Anna,  his  host's 
daughter — tall,  graceful,  rosy,  beautiful,  faultlessly  dressed, 
she  paused,  a  vision  of  loveliness. 

In  an  instant  the  gentleman  sprang  to  his  feet ;  he  was 
presented  ;  he  held  her  chair  while  she  seated  herself,  and 
took  a  chair  beside  her,  helped  her  himself,  paying  her  all 
those  little  deferential  attentions,  that  the  usages  of  society 
warranted,  and  which  the  circle  he  had  just  been  torn  from 
had  called  constantly  into  practice.  He  seemed  changed  on 
the  instant,  like  a  man  awakened  from  a  terrible  dream, 
where  he  had  been  but  a  sleep-walker  since  that  memorable 
3d  of  June,  when  all  his  earthly  liopes  seemed  blasted. 

He  was  thoroughly  awake  now.  The  breakfast  eaten,  the 
most  interesting  conversation  was  g<^>ing  on.  She  had  ques- 
tion upon  question  to  ask.  She  had  been  a  whole  year  from 
England,  and  had  been  very  homesick.  Tliey  soon  found, 
that  they  had  many  acquaintances  in  common.  She  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  "  suppressed  royalist ''  in  her  sentiments  ;  all 
her  very  particular  friends  were  on  that  side.  He  gave  her 
news  of  many  of  them.  The  two  elder  gentlemen  were 
perfectly  engrossed  with  each  other.  Molly  had  removed 
even  the  tablecloth  ;  breakfast  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet 
they  still  sat  around  the  table  tulkin<r.  At  length  Miss 
Anna  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the  ganltii.  where  things  were 
not  looking  verv'  smooth.  In  an>wer  to  some  question  as  to 
what  was  being  done  here  and  there,  Anna  remarked  :  -'I 
have  but  one  plan  of  house  and  grounds,  and  that  is  tiie 
dear  old  homestead  at  grandpapa's,  in  En-land  :  but  father 
will  not  let  me  have  mv  own  way."     To  the  gentleman's 
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expression  of  surprise  at  this  wonderful,  almost  impossible, 
state  of  affairs,  she  said  :  "  There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
looked  to  here.  We  must  always  guard  against  Indians; 
they  steal  everything,  tliat  is  not  close  in  sight  of  the  house, 
so  the  kitchen  garden  must  be  under  our  windows  ;  then 
it  will  not  do  to  have  shrubs  and  bushes  near,  for  fear  they 
should  hide  in  them.  Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  be  safe 
from  these  Indians  ?  I  am  always  expecting,  that  something 
dreadful  will  happen.  Old  Sterns  says  they  are  planning 
something  now." 

"  Who  is  old  Sterns  ?  "  the  gentleman  inquired. 

"  He  is  an  old  fellow,  who  goes  much  among  them  ;  they 
call  him  a  medicine  man.  He  helps  them,  when  they  are 
sick,  and  begs  for  them,  when  they  are  in  want.  They  pre- 
tend to  like  him ;  but  they  are  so  deceitful." 

While  yet  conversing  Mr.  Ephraim  was  called  away  by 
the  other  gentlemen  to  walk  with  them  over  the  farm,  and 
Miss  Anna  went  in  to  her  self-imposed  task  of  giving  little 
Ebbett  her  lesson. 

Ebbett  Brimsmead  was  the  daughter  of  a  friend  and 
neighbor.  She  was  a  bright  little  girl  about  eleven  years 
old.  Since  Miss  Anna  had  come  home  she  had  attached 
herself  to  her  with  an  admiring  affection,  that  knew  no 
bounds,  in  return  for  which  Anna  proposed  giving  her  an 
education,  a  thing  difficult  to  obtain  just  then.  For  nearly 
a  year  the  lessons  had  been  very  regular,  and  great  progress 
had  been  made.  Mr.  Brimsmead  was  one  of  the  largest 
land-owners  in  the  country.  He  had  recently  put  up  a  house 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  village,  so  that  Ebbett  now 
passed  most  of  her  time  at  Mr.  Richards',  where  she  was 
much  beloved.  A  creature  so  amiable,  yet  so  sensible  and 
practical,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love.  From  always  living 
with  persons  older  than  herself,  she  never  seemed  childish, 
buta  wise  little  person,  frank  and  companionable  with  every 
one.     Although  her  parents  were  possessed  of  ample  means, 
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yet  her  costume  was  as  simple  as  possible,  usually  a  chintz 
frock,  plainly  made.  Her  brown  curling  hair  was  cut  veiy 
short,  and  when  abroad  she  wore  a  cape  bonnet,  pushed 
very  far  back,  if  not  hanging  on  her  shoulders.  This 
neglect  of  the  appearance  of  children  was  the  usage  in  Xew 
England;  to  suppress  all  vanity  in  the  young  was  the  pro- 
fessed object ;  the  effect  often  was  to  make  a  sensitive  cliild 
quite  miserable.  It  did  not  effect  Ebbett  uufavorablv,  for 
everybody  loved  her,  and  she  felt  it.  There  was  notliing 
Puritanical  or  severe  about  Miss  Anna's  costume,  and  it 
seemed  probable,  that  her  example  and  influence  would  soon 
soften  the  rigors  of  Ebbetfs  lot.  Notwithstanding  eisrht 
years'  difference  in  their  ages,  they  loved  each  other,  and 
were  more  of  companions  than  would  have  been  possible 
had  they  not  both  been  so  remarkably  amiable  and  yielding 
in  their  disposition.  x\nna  delighted  in  teaching  little 
Ebbett,  and  Ebbett  was  never  happy  but  when  hovering 
about  and  admiring  her  accomplished  friend. 

The  house,  that  Mr.  Brimsmead  had  recently  put  np,  was 
exactly  like  the  one,  that  Mr.  Richards  had  built.  As  I  have 
now  brought  into  notice  two  of  these  houses.  I  must  try  and 
describe  them.  There  was  a  base  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
square  and  one  story  high  ;  then  a  second  story  projecting 
over  the  first  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  Tlie  object 
was  to  allow  of  openings  in  the  floor  of  this  projection  for 
musketry  to  fire  down  on  an  attacking  party.  Over  the 
second  story  came  the  roof,  which  was  of  the  .'simplest  form, 
"with  a  small  window  in  each  gable.  The  bniMing  was  made 
to  face  as  nearly  south  as  the  site  would  allow,  and  on  the 
north  side  long  timbers  were  leaned  against  the  eaves,  and 
taking  the  same  slope  as  the  roof,  extended  to  t!ie  groimd, 
covering  about  as  mucli  space  as  tlie  hou-:c  itself.  This 
singular-looking  appendage  was  called  the  '*  leanatoo,"  so 
spelled  as  seen  in  old  records  now  before  inc.  The  object 
to  be  obtained  was  warmth  and  strength.  It  was  all 
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shingled  as  the  roof  and  one  M'ith  it,  making  a  regular  slope 
from  the  ground  to  the  ridge-pole.  In  this  -  leanatoo  "  were 
bedrooms  and  store  closets :  small  iron  grated  windows 
were  in  the  ends.  As  though  to  intensify  the  inevitable 
uo-liness  of  the  whole,  they  always  painted  it  the  color  of  a 
red  beet.  Sometimes  the  shutter  and  trimmings  were 
touched  with  yellow  ochre.  Tnder  the  house  was  a  deep 
cellar  ventilated  by  little  grated  windows  in  the  foundations. 
In  a  full-sized  house  there  were  two  stacks  of  chimneys, 
their  foundations  of  massive  stone-work.  They  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  added  wonderfully  to  its  solidity  ; 
for  in  every  room  large  timbers  passed  from  the  chinmey  to 
the  outer  frame,  where  they  were  clamped  and  braced  in 
the  strongest  manner.  They  used  the  native  cedar  for  these 
timbers,  hard  and  durable.  The  whole  was  as  a  rock  of  re- 
sistance against  storms  and  tempests,  and  an  excellent  fort- 
ress against  attacks  from  Indians.  In  the  deep,  large  cellars 
were  stores,  usually  enough  to  last  a  year.  Arches  in  the 
chimneys  for  groceries,  barrels  of  cured  meats,  bins  of  vege- 
tables ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  would  lay  in  oysters  from 
Kew  York  or  farther  south,  packing  them  one  at  a  time  with 
the  hollow  side  up,  covering  each  layer  with  sea-weed,  over 
all  more  sea-weed,  all  kept  moist  with  salt  water,  cool  but 
not  frozen,  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar.  They  would  keep  thus 
for  months,  and  improve  by  keeping.  Then  tliey  crowded 
the  attics  with  trunks  and  boxes  of  linens,  blankets,  pieces 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  shoes,  saddles,  extra  harness, 
fire-arms,  aunnunition— everything  in  short,  that  the  neces- 
sities of  a  family  could  require  was  stored  away  somewhei-e 
in  one  of  these  homesteads,  where  our  fathers  raised  those 
large  families,  that  so  soon  peopled  New  England. 

There  was  great  benevolence  practised  in  those  good  old 
times ;  if  a  poor  neighbor  was  sick  or  in  want,  the  matrons 
nearest  went  to  the  house,  ascertained  what  was  needed, 
and  sent  every  comfort,  even  luxury,  from  theii'  own  more 
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abundant  supplies.     All  these  details  are  matter  of  tradi- 
tion. 

From  this  digression  we  will  now  return  to  our  narrative. 
At  dinner,  which  was  sei-ved  in  the  middle  of  the  dav,  a 
plan  was  arranged  for  the  whole  party  to  ride  tu  Mr.  Brims- 
mead's  early  next  morning.  Mr.  Enocli  Hunt  had  con- 
cluded, from  the  favorable  representations  of  Mr.  Kichards, 
to  buy  lands  and  put  up  a  house  in  Weymouth.  Mi*.  Brims- 
mead  was  owner  of  a  site  considered  very  desirable.  They 
could  look  at  the  spot  as  they  passed.  Mr.  Brinismead  had 
built  farther  from  neighbors  than  was  thonvht  safe  in  1G4:4. 
The  place  deemed  so  desirable  was  the  southerly  slope  of  a 
hill,  a  pretty  brook  running  thi-ongh  a  meadow  at  its  base — 
an  open,  sunny,  yet  sheltered  s[>ot,  with  line  woodland  to 
the  north  and  west.  The  land  was  all  good,  much  of  it 
deep  and  rich,  all  easily  brought  under  cultivation.  These 
facts  of  the  case  were  all  considered  in  the  conversation  at 
dinner. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Ephraim  succeeded  in  finding 
and  purchasing  a  tine  young  hrirse.  Mr.  Richards  had  told 
him,  where  such  an  animal  as  he  was  iu'piiring  fur  could  be 
found;  but  he  did  not  think  the  owner  wuuld  part  with  him 
at  any  price.  There  he  was  mistaken:  a  lilieral  offer  in 
gold  was  accepted,  but  a  saddle  could  not  be  purchased  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  hire,  for  the  present,  a  very  clumsy  affair 
calculated  to  carry  double.  Toward  night  the  liorse  was 
walked  before  the  house  for  the  ladies  to  look  at  him. 
Miss  Anna  observed,  that  although  she  had  !-eenhim  befoic, 
she  never  knew  how  handsome  he  wa.-.  till  she  saw  Mr, 
Hunt  showing  him  off. 

"  He  is  a  yoinig  creature,  full  of  capabilities,"  his  new 
master  remarked. 

"He  is  just  the  fine.-t  horse  in  this  country,'' said  Mr. 
Richards,  enthusia^^tically. 

That  evening  they  tat  in  the  best  parlor,  as  the  drawingr 
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room  was  called.  It  was  not  a  large  room — about  17  x  20 — 
aud  not  more  than  ten  feet  higli.  It  was  lined. with  panel 
work,  painted  white;  the  furniture  was  new,  liaving  been 
brought  over  in  the  same  vessel,  in  which  their  daughter  had 
come  home.  The  chairs  were  of  heavy  carved  mahogany, 
upholstered  with  a  dark  shade  of  crimson  morocco ;  the 
mirroi-,  with  broad  mahogany  frame  embossed  and  orna- 
mented with  gold.  An  ample  arm-chair  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  lire-place,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  room  a  square- 
bottomed  chair,  with  the  back  around  two  sides  of  it — a 
quaint  form  then  just  come  into  fashion.  On  the  floor  was 
a  carpet,  that  did  not  cover  the  whole  by  a  foot  on  every 
side.  The  floor  exposed  was  of  narrow  oak  boards.  There 
were  a  pair  of  crooked-legged  card  tables,  on  one  of  which 
stood  a  conple  of  candles  in  silver  candlesticks;  a  screen  was 
placed  in  one  curnei',  covered  with  a  piece  of  needlework, 
representing  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  a  white  satin  ground. 
They  were  wrought  by  Mrs.  Richards  herself;  and  if  they 
did  not  look  like  flowers,  they  certainly  did  not  look  like 
anything  else. 

The  next  day,  immediately  after  breakfast,  the  cavalcade 
formed,  that  was  to  ride  about  a  mile  beyond  the  village 
throuo-h  the  woods  to  Mr.  Brimsmead's.  The  flrst  mounted 
was  Squire  Eichards ;  he  had  before  him  on  the  saddle  a 
pair  of  horsemen's  pistols,  and  slung  at  his  side  a  gim  ;  he 
wore  a  stout  Koman  sword  or  cutlass,  a  two-edged  weapon 
of  great  power,  either  to  cut  down  a  foe  or  to  remove 
troublesome  underbrush.  His  new-found  friend,  Mr.  Hunt, 
was  accoutred  in  much  the  same  way,  having  been  furnished 
forth  by  Jones,  the  tavern-keeper.  It  was  a  little  droll  to 
observe  this  formal,  slightly  rotund  old  gentleman,  trying  to 
put  on  the  air  of  a  backwoodsman,  a  fearless  adventurer  ;  he 
did  it  pretty  well,  but  his  forte  lay  in  a  different  direction. 

Then  came  our  refugee  and  Miss  Anna,  the  latter 
mounted   on  her   own  English    hor.se,  with  its  handsouie 
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honsiugs,  and  she  herself  wearing  the  Amazon  dress,  in 
which  Englisli  ladies  of  that  day  rode  forth.  The  child, 
Ebbett,  rode  a  rough-looking  pony,  provided  for  her  especial 
use — small  and  gentle.  There  were  sonie  trilling  delays  in 
starting.  The  Colonel  had  neglected  to  take  his  pistols, 
and  gave  a  little  whiff  of  disdain,  when  cautioned  to  send  to 
his  room  for  them  ;  and  Tom,  the  colored  boy,  who  was  to 
go  with  them,  was  at  the  last  moment  tying  on  one  of  his 
stirrups  with  pack-thread.  It  was  a  quaint- looking  group, 
very  typical  of  Massachusetts  as  it  was  in  1044. 

Tlie  morning  was  charmingly  pleasant,  the  air  fresh  and 
agreeable.  They  walked  their  horses  all  about  the  site  then 
known  as  the  '•  Lower  Plantation.*'  Mr.  liichards  considered 
it  an  excellent  piece  of  property — the  very  ])est  spot  he 
knew  whereon  to  build  a  house.  A  long  time  was  spent  in 
looking  at  the  brook,  the  fine  growth  of  walnut  and  oak,  the 
extent  of  the  low  meadow-land,  all  objects  of  great  interest. 
This  place  was  not  a  half-mile  from  home.  It  was  more 
than  a  mile  farther,  and  deep  into  the  woods,  before  they 
neared  Mr.  Brimsmead's  house.  When  they  did  so,  little 
Ebbett  pushed  her  pony  before  the  others,  but  suddenly 
wheeled  and  came  back  to  them  at  her  utmost  speed,  her 
eyes  wide  open,  her  face  very  pale,  and  her  bonnet  puslied 
back  on  her  shoulders.  "  Indians  I  Indians  I  "  she  gasped. 
She  raised  to  her  lips  a  little  whistle  that  siie  wore  suspended 
around  her  neck,  and  gave  a  sound  so  siirill  and  piercing 
that  the  woods  resounded.  Again  and  again  she  whistled. 
Mr.  Richards  hastened  forward  ;  she  went  with  him  a  little 
in  advance,  and  pointed  to  a  cow  pierced  with  arrows,  and 
her  throat  cut.  "That  is  our  best  cow  ;  Indians  have  killed 
her !  and  hark !  that  is  father  s  horn  from  the  house." 
Again  Ebbett  whistled,  and  the  horn  answered.  The 
whistle  that  Ebbett  carried  was  a  mere  toy  in  appearance ; 
it  had  been  given  to  her  by  a  visitor  of  iier  father  s,  a  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  from  the  Suuth.     lie  had  received  it  fruuia 
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Southern  planter ;  they  use  them  in  place  of  bells  as  calls 
to  their  negroes.  It  was  made  from  the  tusk  of  an  alliga- 
tor, and  mounted  with  silver.  The  captain  thought  it 
unsafe  for  Ebbett  to  stray  about  in  the  woods  as  much  as  she 
did,  and  so  he  gave  her  the  whistle  and  taught  her  to  use  it. 
It  makes  an  astonishing  sound,  to  be  heard  at  a  gr-eat  dis- 
tance, lie  had  said  to  her,  that  she  must  always  wear  it, 
and,  if  she  ever  became  frightened  to  sound  it;  and  now, 
being  mod  thorougMy  frightened,  she  did  sound  it.  Xo 
doubt  the  family  at  home  recognized  it. 

"  ]S'ow,"  said  Mr.  Eichards,  "  the  best  mounted  man  must 
ride  back  to  give  the  alarm.  Mr.  Ephraim,  you  must  do 
that." 

"  I  might  miss  my  way,"  he  said. 

"  True  !  Ebbett,  are  you  afraid  to  go  with  him  ?  Go  bj 
Glover's,  and  alarm  him  ;  then  cross  the  clearing ;  it  is  the 
shortest  way,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  your  being  inter- 
cepted." 

Thanks  to  the  saddle,  to  which  Colonel  Himt  had  so 
strenuously  objected  only  the  afternoon  before,  there  was 
now  but  a  moment's  delay  to  adjust  the  pillion  and  swing 
Ebbett  into  the  seat.  It  was  a  mode  of  riding,  in  which  she 
was  well  practised. 

"  Kow,  forward  fast,"  she  whispered  to  her  companion. 

"  But,  will  you  not  be  thrown  off  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  she  said  resolutely  ;  "  you  must  go 
at  full  speed,  or  we  shall  be  shot  at  from  the  woods."  Thus 
urged,  they  dashed  away.  The  Colonel  did  not  ride  much 
faster  when  he  sped  away  from  Marston  Moor,  only  three 
months  before. 

By  Ebbett's  directions,  they  swerved  from  the  road,  by 
which  they  came,  and  soon  saw  a  man  quietly  at  work  in 
a  field.  The  whistle  attracted  his  attention.  "Indians 
at  Brimsmead's  !  "  screamed  the  child,  throwing  up  her  arms, 
and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  her  father's.      The  man 
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understood ;  his  hoeing  stopped  ;  a  glance  at  the  house 
sliowed  the  shutters  flapping  to,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  an  armed  liorseman  left  the  place,  and  a  horn  sounded 
notes  of  alarm ;  the  note  was  answered,  tirst  afar  off,  and 
then  in  every  direction,  and  before  they  saw  the  village  the 
clear  sound  of  a  bell  rang  out. 

"  Glover  has  done  it,"'  said  Ebbett  with  great  satisfaction. 

"Done  what?  "  asked  Mr.  Hunt. 

"  Alarmed  the  country,"  she  replied.  "  "^e  shall  see  the 
troops  mustering  directly."' 

"Then,"  he  said,  "  it  is  safe  here  for  you  ;  if  I  put  vou 
down  you  could  run  home.  1  must  now  go  back  ;  Miss 
Anna  may  be  in  great  danger.  If  you  are  sure  tliat  the 
alarm  is  given,  I  must  go  directly  back,''  the  Colonel  insisted. 

"  "Wait,"  she  said,  '*  till  I  can  speak  to  Captain  George, 
and  then  I  will  go  back  with  you.  You  must  take  help  to 
them." 

By  this  time  they  caught  sight  of  the_^  village  street,  filled 
with  mounted  and  armed  men,  when  she  said  :  "  Tiide  up  to 
that  man  on  a  white  horse.*'  and  she  gave  out  lier  signal 
whistle,  and  threw  up  her  arms,  and  soon  had  all  eyes  upon 
her.    She  related  just  what  she  knew  to  the  Captain,  saying : 

"  This  is  Colonel  Hunt ;  he  wants  to  take  help  to  them  ; 
lie  goes  directly  back." 

Captain  George  gave  one  glance  at  Mr.  Hunt,  and  seemed 
to  recognize  that  he  was  just  the  man  to  take  help  to  friends 
beset  by  foes.  Shouting  to  four  men  by  name,  he  directed 
them  to  go  under  Mr.  Hunt's  command,  and  to  Mr.  Hunt 
he  said  : 

"Your  duty  is  to  get  Mr.  Pticharflsand  his  parly  into  Mr. 
Brimsmead's  house— nothini'  further.  Do  not  tiirht  with 
Indians  ;  get  into  Mr.  Erim:mead*s  house,  and  remain  quiet 
till  we  come  to  you.  AVc  will  surround  and  catch  the 
whole  sans  ;  they  are  thieves,  nothing  mnre." 

There  seemed  no  confusion,  no  surprise,  no  panic ;  each 
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man  rnshed  to  his  appointed  place,  received  his  orders, 
hurried  off  to  obey  them,  and  recognized  his  officers  as  in  a 
well-drilled  army.  It  was  more  like  the  out-call  of  regular 
troops,  than  an  alarm  to  quiet  villagers.  The  necessities  of 
the  times  made  every  man  a  soldier,  and  the  very  instinct  of 
self-preservation  had  induced  them  to  place  their  most  able 
men  in  command. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Richards  and  his  party.  Had  he  been 
alone  he  would  have  pushed  for  the  house  to  help  his  friend, 
who  evidently  was  besieged,  to  judge  from  the  sound  of  the 
horn,  which  was  from  in-doors  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  did  not 
wish  to  expose  his  daugliter  to  he  knew  not  what  dangers. 
On  their  way  they  had  passed  a  stone  quarry,  from  whicli 
the  stone  had  been  taken  for  the  new  house.  By  retracing 
their  steps  a  short  distance,  they  could  obtain  a  degi-ee  of 
shelter  there.  By  drawing  themselves  into  the  deep  recess 
formed  by  the  e.xcavation  they  were  protected  fi-om  shot  on 
three  sides.  They  helped  Tom  up  into  a  tall  pine-tree  that 
stood  near  to  act  as  a  lookout,  a  situation  tiiat  did  much  to 
relieve  his  terrors.  His  very  teeth  were  chatteiing  with 
fear;  it  was  with  a  ready  good  will  he  crept  into  the  tliick 
bushy  top  of  the  tree.  The  stronge.-t  feeb'ng  of  a  negm's 
nature  is  dread  of  the  Indian  ;  and  in  i-eturn  tiie  Indian 
looks  down  on  the  negro;  and,  if  he  get>  iiim  in  iiis  powei-, 
he  reduces  him  to  the  most  cruel  slavery,  and  as  soon  as  he 
is  done  with  Iiim  knocks  him  in  the  head  or  amuees  Jiimself 
by  torturing  him. 

Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  at  tlie  quarr}-,  tliey  lieard 
Glover's  note  of  alarm  ;  heard  itansweied  and  caught  up  by 
otliers,  and  very  soon  the  clang  of  the  alarm  beil  a-^sured 
them,  that  the  young  horse  under  its  lu-w  master  was  capal^le 
of  wonderful  speed.  They  saw  no  In(ii:ins.  and  it  was  n<.t 
long  before  Mr.  Hunt  and  liis  well-armed  aid-  wore  in  sitrht ; 
then  the  wliole  force  rode  rapidly  to  tiie  ii<»u-c'  r  they  came 
up  to  the  side  door,  which  opened  as  tiicy  le^dicd  it.  Tiicy 
were  hurried  in,  and  their  horses  led  in  alter  them.     Tiiey 
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could  uot  risk  their  being  phot,  and  so  the  kitchen  and  pas- 
sage-way was  crowded  with  ten  horses,  that  sniffed  and 
rolled  their  eyes  in  the  dim  light;  for  the  solid  wooden 
shutters  were  fastened  tight,  and  the  only  light  was  fi-oni  the 
little  diamond-shaped  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  them. 
They  found  the  family  much  exhausted  ;  all  night  they 
had  been  pressed  by  Indians  in  considerable  force.  They 
had  kept  up  fire  on  the  foe,  wherever  a  good  shot  could  be 
had.  The  stable  had  been  forced  and  the  stock  driven  off. 
They  had  heard  steps  on  the  roof,  and  they  had  seen  In- 
dians hiding  in  a  clump  of  bushes  not  twenty  feet  from  the 
back  door ;  it  was  not  half  an  hour  ago  that  they  were  seen 
there. 

The  family  consisted  of  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Brimsmead,  their 
son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  two  farm-hands,  and  a  woman  they 
called  nurse  Thayer ;  there  were  also  of  negroes,  two  men, 
a  woman  cook  and  her  daughter,  who  was  chambermaid  ; 
quite  a  strong  garrison,  as  the  women  were  all  experts  in 
loading  fire-arms,  of  which  they  had  a  plenty,  and  the  men 
were  all  good  marksmen. 

They  had  heard  Ebbett's  whistle,  and  since  had  been  in- 
tensely anxious  on  her  account;  but  when  they  caught  the 
sound  of  the  alarm  bell,  they  rightly  judged  that  she  and 
whoever  were  with  her  had  turned  back  for  aid.  The  first 
to  enter  the  open  door  was  little  Ebbett ;  with  one  bound 
she  was  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  it  was  only  then  that  her 
gasping  sobs  told  how  feai-ful  she  had  been.  "When  Miss 
Anna  came  in  she  at  once  pi-essed  through  the  crowd  and 
passed  up-stairs  and  turned  into  what  was  called  tiie  spare 
chamber.  There  one  of  the  front  shutters  was  open  ;  it 
was  light,  and  all  looked  peaceful  and  civilized.  She  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  tried  to  assure  herself  that  all 
danger  was  past.  She  loosened  the  strings  of  .her  hat  and 
went  to  the  toilet-table  to  remove  it.  As  she  looked  in 
the  glass  she  saw  an  Indian,  tomahawk  in  hand,  come  down 
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the  chimney.  A  ringing  shriek  and  a  spring  to^vard  tiie 
door,  which  her  enemy  tiied  to  prevent  her  reacliiug,  in- 
stantly followed.  She  got  the  door  open  and  flung  lieiself 
down  the  stairs,  np  which  Mr.  Ephraim  was  hastening, 
pistol  in  hand.  A  shot  and  then  a  blow  witli  the  clubbed 
pistol,  and  the  brute  was  slain.  Anna  was  cowering  on  the 
first  landing  of  the  stairs,  shrieking  fearfully  :  the  sight  uf 
the  Indian  dying  seemed  to  excite  her  to  frenzy.  By  this 
time  a  crowd  of  assistants  were  at  hand  ;  they  opened  the 
window  and  threw  the  Indian  to  the  ground,  fired  up  the 
chimney  and  opened  the  scuttle  to  see  that  the  roof  was 
clear.  That  Indian  liad  probably  been  hid  in  the  chimney 
a  long  time,  awaiting  the  signal  to  show  liimself,  and  had 
received  no  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on  outside.  Per- 
haps he  became  tired  of  waiting,  or  he  may  have  heard 
Anna  come  in  and  close  the  door  after  her,  and  thought  he 
could  kill  her  and  retreat  as  he  came.  All  was  but  conject- 
ure on  that  head.  There  were  no  other  Indians  on  the 
roof,  nor  could  any  be  seen  from  the  roof. 

Scarcely  had  tliis  last  terror  and  excitement  subsided, 
when  thev  began  to  hear  sliots  in  the  distance ;  now  on  this 
side,  then  in  an  opposite  direction,  always  coming  nearer  and 
nearer;  after  a  while  both  horsemen  and  skulking  Indians 
were  seen  in  the  openings  ;  dogs  barked  furiously.  All  the 
men  who  were  out  had  dogs  with  them  that  knew  their  busi- 
ness perfectly.  They  kept  close  to  their  masters,  and 
obeyed  when  sent  to  search  a  thicket.  They  both  feared 
and  hated  the  Indians,  and  were  a  great  safeguard  to  the 
early  settlers.  Their  instinct  often  di.-covci-cd  the  stealthy 
foe  that  a  white  man  would  have  overlo».kcd.  There  was  a 
terrible  hunt  going  on.  The  plan,  that  Caj'tain  (Jeorge  and 
his  officers  had  long  before  concerted,  wa.-  to  surround  any 
point,  that  should  be  assailed,  and,  gradually-drawing  in  the 
circle  search  the  woods  with  their  dogs  a-  for  wild  animals, 
and  shoot  down  all  they  found  out  m  any  attempt  at  murder 
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and  pillage.     The  Indians  at  tliis  time  professed  the  most 
friendly  feelings;  jet  these  savage  attacks  ^vere  continually 
Gccurring.     On  this  occasion  the  preconcerted  plan  was  well 
carried  out;  no  doubt  many  guilty  Indians  had  escaped,  but 
many  were  killed.     Before  night  the  troops  began  to  come 
into  the  house ;  they  were  all    neighbors,  many  intimate 
friends.     The  whole  affair  was  one,  with  which  they  were 
only  too  familiar.     Happily  at  this  time  there  were  no  seri- 
ous casualties  among  the  whites.     The  windows  were  now 
thrown  open  and  a  table  spread.     Such  provisions  as  the 
liouse  afforded  had  been  hastily  prepared  ;  a  great  frying  of 
pork  and  potatoes  and  rashers  of  ham  was  going  on  in  the 
kitchen.     Smoked  salmon  was  broiled,  johnny  cakes  toasted 
before  the  fire,  pans  of  milk  brought  up  from  the  cellar  and 
hasty  pudding  made  to  eat  with  it.     Anything,  that  could 
refresh  fatigued   and  hungry  soldiers,  was  brought  out — a 
huge  punch-bowl  was    mixed  ar^d    emptied,    and   renewed 
again  and  again.      A  fight  for  life  had  been  going  on  for 
hours.     The  men  came  in  in  squads  of  three  or  four  to- 
gether; each  party  had  its  experience  to  relate.     By  com- 
paring notes,  they  concluded,  that  the  attacking  party  had 
come  from  a  distance,  and  when  the  alarm  was  sounded,  thev 
bad   scattered  in  every  direction,  to   leave  no   trail.     The 
course  pursued  by  the  whites,  they  had  not  calculated  upon  ; 
it  proved  too  much  for  even  Indian  wiles.     A  great  many 
were  ferreted  out  and  shot.    Some,  when  close  pressed,  tried 
to  play  tiie  innocent ;  but  strange  Indians  had  a  poor  cliance 
that  day — they  were  in  a  very  unsafe  neighborhood.      The 
general  opinion  was,  that  a  salutary  lesson  had  been  given, 
that  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  put  a  stop  to  these  ever- 
7'ecurring  and  most  harassing  attacks  of  midnijrht  prowlers 
thieves,  and  murderers.     The  stock,  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  stables,  had  not  been  carried  far  :  the  animals  were 
all  found  in  the  woods.    That  unfortunate  cow  had  probably 
been  killed  to  provision  the  party. 
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At  length  a  guard  was  set,  and  the  exhausted  family  pre- 
pared to  rest  themselves.  The  party  that  rode  forth  so 
gayly  in  tlie  morning,  were  escorted  back  by  a  large  force. 

The  next  morning  men  went  out  with  pick  and  shovel  to 
bury  the  dead.  For  a  time  a  nightly  watch  was  kept  about 
the  place  assailed  ;  but  nothing  further  occurred  to  cause 
alarm.  In  an  astonishingly  short  time  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  this  attack  on  Mr.  Brimsmead's  house  died  out. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Brimsmead  felt  it  safe  for  him  to  leave 
home,  he  called  on  Mr.  Hunt,  and  negotiations  were  entered 
into,  by  which  he  sold  to  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  lower 
plantation  ;  also  ten  acres  of  salt  marsh,  and  Barren  Island. 
He  gave  as  a  reason  for  selling,  that  he  wanted  a  good 
neighbor  ;  he  had  had  quite  enough  of  living  beyond  call  of 
any  one.  Mr.  Hunt's  settlement  was  not  as  near  as  he 
would  have  liked  it  to  have  been  ;  but  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

At  once  our  refugee  became  full  of  business,  engaging 
workmen  and  drawing  plans  for  a  new  house :  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  plan  fixed  upon  was  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
building,  which  had  so  astonished  him,  when  he  first  saw  it 
pointed  out  by  Jones,  the  tavern-keeper,  as  "  Squire  Rich- 
ards' very  shjldhj  new  house  ; "  not  that  it  was  tlie  first 
model  suggested  by  any  means ;  a  great  many  others  were 
discussed.  Before  even  that  was  alluded  to.  Miss  Anna 
sketched  her  ideal  of  a  house  and  grounds,  the  objections  to 
which  were  very  forcibly  pointed  out  by  her  father.  The 
gentlemen  most  interested  listened  to  all  advice;  they  saw 
plainly  it  was  no  tnne  or  place  for  indulging  an  over-refined 
taste.  All  the  merits  of  the  establislied  mo<le  of  construc- 
tion were  duly  weighed,  and  many  of  its  grotesque  points 
acknowledged  to  he  unavoidable;  but  there  were  a  good 
many  modification.-^.  The  ''  Icanatoo"  was  so  far  abridged 
that  Indians  could  not  walk  up  the  roof  and  down  the  chim- 
ney.    But  there  were  so  many  reasons  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
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jecting  second  story  that  it  had  to  be  retained.  The  timbers 
of  this  second  story  had  a  saddle-shaped  notch,  which 
grasped  those  of  the  lower  story,  keeping  all  firmly  in  place. 
Then,  in  case  of  a  general  Indian  war,  which  was  not  impos- 
sible, every  house  nmst  be  a  secure  fortress  and  place  of  de- 
fence. After  Mr.  Ephraim,  as  he  was  now  always  called, 
had  yielded  his  own  wishes  on  a  good  many  points,  he  asked, 
in  rather  an  impatient  tone,  and  as  if  quite  sure  he  could 
have  his  own  way  in  that  direction,  "  Are  there  any  very 
great  advantages  in  red  and  yellow  paint  ? '' 

'•  Certainly  !  "  answered  Mr.  Eichards,  promptly ;  "they 
are  the  cheapest,  and  they  wear  the  best.*' 

'•  If  that  is  all,  I  think  I  will  have  it  a  very  light  shade  of 
bufF,"  remarked  Mr.  Hunt. 

"  And,"  retorted  Mr.  Richards,  "  it  will  look  as  though 
not  painted  at  all ;  just  the  color  of  a  pine  board." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Hunt,  ''how  would  white  do  ? " 

"  If  you  could  be  contented  with  white,"  said  Mr.  Richards, 
"  you  could  whitewash  it."  This  last  retort  was  almost 
malicious.  The  house  was  ultimately  painted  a  shade  of  oak 
color. 

Orders  were  sent  to  England  and  to  Holland  for  not  only 
paints  and  oils,  but  for  nails,  locks,  hinges,  bricks,  and  even 
doors  and  shutters.  Workmen  were  busy  clearing  the  spot, 
where  the  house  was  to  stand,  and  digging  for  the  founda- 
tions. 

It  was  an  affair  of  daily  occurrence  for  onr  refugee  to  in- 
vite Miss  Anna  to  walk  up  to  the  new  place,  to  give  her 
advice  about  one  point  or  another  of  pressing  importance ; 
what  trees  should  be  cut  away,  and  what  trees  and  shrubs 
should  be  spared.  The  workmen  all  wanted  to  make  a 
thorough  clearing.  With  Mr.  Hunt  it  was  painful  to  order 
a  fine  tree  felled.  He  had  to  watch  over  every  precious 
one  that  was  spared  near  the  house.  They  had  discovered 
that  from  the  hill  directly  back  of  the  house  there  was  a 
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charming  vie^v,  and  it  was  arranged,  that  there  should  be  a 
pathway  cleared  up  to  it,  and  a  shelter  or  summer-house 
built  there.  Already  a  rude  seat  was  placed,  where  many 
long  conversations  were  carried  on.  They  had  talked  over 
a  great  many  subjects,  and  agreed  wonderfully  on  most  of 
them,  when  one  day  Miss  Anna  remarked :  "  You  have  told 
me  about  almost  everybody,  but  yon  never  speak  of  your 
cousin.  Colonel  William,  as  we  girls  used  to  call  him;  how 
his  family  can  forget  him  so  soon,  I  cannot  see.  I  think  of 
him  whenever  I  see  you.'' 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  I  "  ilr.  Hunt  asked,  not  a  little 
amazed. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  often,"  she  answered.  "I  was  at  one  time 
quite  intimate  with  yonr  sister  Sarah.  I  made  her  several 
visits.  It  was  a  good  manv  vears  a2;o,  when  we  went  to 
school  together  ;  and  Colonel  William  used  to  come  to  Tit- 
tenden  with  the  other  officers  to  prove  cannon.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  you  at  that  time.  I  believe  you  were 
gone  to  Italy  for  your  health,  or  away  somewliere — to  the 
seashore  perhaps — I  don't  remember,  only  I  did  not  see  you. 
Sarah  and  I  were  quite  little  girls.  We  did  not  go  to  table 
when  the  officers  came  ;  but  we  saw  them  from  the  windows. 
I  never  shall  forget  how  Colonel  William  looked  ;  lie  was  the 
handsomest  person  I  ever  saw ;  none  of  the  other  officers  were 
so  Youn2  as  he  was.  He  was  verv  fair  and  f re.>h-Io<:>kin£r,  and 
had  the  most  beautiful  curling  hair,  and  was  always  splen- 
didly dressed.  He  looked  as  though  he  was  just  as  good  as 
he  was  handsome.  Whenever  I  think  of  him,  and  that  he 
was  cut  to  pieces  with  sabres,  it  seems  so  terrible,  so  cruel  a 
fate,  that  I  am  soii-y  I  was  ever  told  of  it,"  Here,  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  After 
a  short  pause  she  continued:  *•  lluw  ^{'lendid  it  was,  that 
Prince  Rupert  should  have  kniglitcd  him  after  the  buttle  vi 
York.  We  had  ju^t  heard  uf  that,  when  the  news  came,  that 
he  was  killed.     Ever  since  vou  hrst  came  I  have  wanted  to 
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ask  jou  about  his  death ;  but  I  could  not,  it  was  so  pain- 
ful." 

"When  she  first  commenced  the  subject,  Mr.  Hunt  had 
started  to  his  feet,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  or  to  say. 
He  now  stood  before  her,  and,  as  she  looked  inquiringly  up 
to  him,  with  her  eyes  yet  full  of  tears,  he  thought  he  would 
claim  that  wasted  feeling,  as  his  just  due,  if  it  cost  him  his 
life.  He  went  close  up  to  her,  gathered  both  her  hands  in 
bis,  and  said  very  tenderly,  "  Anna,  my  love,  do  yo  u  not 
know  me  f  " 

She  looked  perplexed,  then  her  face  flushed  ;  as  the  truth 
dawned  upon  her,  she  asked  :  '*'  Are  you  Colonel  William  ? " 

"  Tes,"  he  answered;  "but  if  it  is  known  I  shall  be 
dragged  back  to  England  and  thrown  into  prison.  They 
cannot  make  a  traitor  of  me  ;  so  they  will  put  me  out  of  the 
way.     You  will  not  betray  me  ? "' 

"  Oh,  no  !  no,  indeed  !  "  she  said,  earnestly  ;  "  but  why 
did  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  be  my 
guardian  angel.  Your  father  is  so  staunch  a  friend  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  that  I  do  not  want  to  try  him  with  my 
confidence,  but  from  you  I  would  have  no  concealment." 
Then  bespoke  of  his  great  love  for  her.  and  of  the  hopes  he 
had  formed  of  a  happy  life  in  the  new  home  he  was  build- 
ing up. 

She  did  nothing  to  discourage  him.  She  said,  "I  have 
always  been  afraid,  that  I  could  never  love  any  one,  who  was 
less  loyal,  less  brave,  .  less  perfect  in  every  respect  than 
Colonel  William  Hunt  has  always  seemed  to  me.  There 
never  was  a  time  that  I  would  have  refused  him.  I  thought 
that  the  reason  I  liked  you  was,  because  you  were  his  cousin 
and  reminded  me  of  him.  How  strange  it  was,  that  I  did 
not  know  you !  I  did  always  think  of  him,  when  I  looked 
at  you  attentively,  and  I  thought  it  was  only,  because  you 
were  his  cousin." 
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They  lingered  long  that  afternoon  and  talked  over  all 
the  terrible  occurrences  after  Marston  Moor.  '•  And  now," 
he  said,  resolutely,  "I  shall  always  be  simply  Ephraim 
Hunt." 

"But,"  she  remarked,  with  some  anxiety,  ''  can  you  always 
prevent  expi-essing  your  real  sentiments  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  express  any  sentiments  that  arc  not  sincere,"' 
he  answered,  promptly.  "  I  have  had  a  hard  lesson  in  that 
ride  I  took  from  York  to  the  seaport,  where  we  embarked.  I 
saw,  that  all  England  was  in  a  blaze  of  rejoicing  at  the  success 
of  Cromwell.  An  overwhelming  majority  supports  him. 
Then,  for  myself,  /  ?Lave  left  England.  I  intend  to  plant 
myself  on  this  soil,  and  assist  in  building  up  here  a  self- 
governing  community.  Here  we  are  in  a  new  world,  and 
can  have  something  Arcadian  in  our  surroimdinirs."  Then 
he  launched  out  on  how  he  intended  to  change  the  scene 
around  them.  "  That  brook,  which  is  saturarinir  all  the  low 
ground  with  moisture,  I  intend  to  straiL'hten  and  deepen 
it ;  and  I  will  cart  that  gravel  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  spread  it  over  the  marsh  land."" 

"But,"  she  said,  "you  will  find  it  dithcult  to  get  thew«rk 
done;  you  can't  hire  the  laborers." 

"I  have  provided  for  all  that,"  ho  answered  ;  "I  have 
sent  to  England  for  hands,  and  I  have  sent  to  the  "West 
Indies  for  able-bodied  young  negroes.  I  cannot  do  much 
till  the  next  spring  opens.  I  must  first  get  up  .^lielter  for 
them  all.  My  fear  is  that  more  will  coii.e  tlian  there  are 
roofs  to  cover."  Thus  planning,  conversation  was  prolonged 
till  the  sun  was  low. 

That  night,  as  soon  as  the  family  had  all  retired  to  their 
rooms,  Anna  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  mothers  chamber, 
and,  when  admitted,  told  her  parents  of  the  offer  she  had 
accepted,  and  asked  for  their  approbation,  bhe  was  so  radi- 
ant and  excited  with   her  own  happine.ss.  tiiat  i^he  di«l  not 

see  the  hesitancy  and  doubt  in  her  father's  manner.       He 
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was  far  from  outspoken  in  his  approval,  though  he  would 
not  sav  one  word  to  cloud  the  prospect,  in  which  his  child 
saw  nothing  but  sunshine.  Yet,  when  she  had  left  them, 
he  said  to  his  wife  he  was  afraid,  that  the  education  theyi 
had  given  their  daughter,  was  not  the  one  best  calculated  to 
enable  her  to  work  her  way  through  life  with  an  enterprising 
man  like  Mr.  Hunt.  The  good  man  lay  awake  for  a  long 
time  thinking  about  it.  The  next  morning  after  breakfast 
he  walked  with  his  son-in-law,  who  was  to  be  up  to  where 
the  new  house  was  in  progress.  After  once  or  twice  begin- 
ning to  say  something,  and  then  turning  it  off,  he  at  last  re- 
marked :  "  Mr.  Hunt,  this  is  a  very  large  house;  it  will  take 
a  great  deal  to  fill  it  and  keep  it  up  as  it  should  be,  and  then, 
these  lands  will  not  at  once  produce  profitably.  The  fact  is, 
I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  and 
Anna  live  with  me  for  the  first  ten  years  after  you  are  mar- 
ried. If  you  will  consent  to  that  arrangement,  I  shall  feel 
much  easier ;  she  is  an  inexperienced  child  to  set  to  work  at 
the  head  of  a  family  ;  *'  and  the  good  man  almost  lost  com- 
mand of  his  voice,  in  his  tenderness  for  his  darling  over- 
indulged only  daughter. 

It  all  at  once  flashed  on  our  refugee  that  Mr.  Eichards  was 
entitled  to  more  confidence  than  he  had  shown  him.  "Ah  ! 
well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  I  should  have  told  you  before 
this  something  of  my  circumstances.  Let  us  walk  to  where  we 
can  find  a  seat  upon  the  other  side  of  the  hill."  The  short 
walk  gave  him  time ;  he  was  all  the  way  thinking  what  he 
should  say,  and  what  leave  unsaid.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  to  an  honest,  open  character  than  to  have  to 
make  up  a  story.  Where  a  glib-tongued,  worthless  scamp 
would  glide  off  entirely  unembarrassed  by  the  facts  of  the 
case,  a  perfectly  truthful  person  will  be  terribly  at  a  loss. 
At  last  he  said :  "  You  have  heard  how  Colonel  Sir  William 
Hunt  was  mortally  woundeil  at  Mar.ston  Moor,  and  died  the 
next  day.     Xow  you  must  know,  that  my  cousin  and  myself 
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were  brought  up  as  brothers  :  one  tutor  served  for  both. 
Nearly  all  my  boyish  days  were  passed  in  Mr.AVilliam  Hunt's 
house.  I  was  educated  there.  He  loves  me  as  though  I 
were  his  oicii  son:'  (This  item  being  a  truth,  he  repeated 
it  twice.)  ^  When  Colonel  Hunt  was  buried  in  the  little 
churchyard  at  Tittenden ''  (here  he  gave  a  heartfelt  sigh  to 
the  memory  of  that  rank  and  title  he  prized  so  highly) — 
"  when  that  grave  was  filled  in,''  he  continued,  "  I  was  all 
that  was  left  to  the  old  man,  his  father;  he  centered  all  his 
affections  on  me.  I  now  stand  in  tlie  place  of  a  son  to  him. 
I  always  call  him  father — and  always  did.  I  liave  letters 
by  me,  in  which  he  calls  me  his  dear  and  only  remaining 
son.  He  has  drawn  up  legal  papers  transferring  to  me  all 
the  property  my  cousin  William  itiherited  from  his  mother. 
Then,  he  writes  me,  that  he  has  executed  a  will  giving  to 
me  his  whole  estate.  In  short,  in  all  respects  he  has  made 
me  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  son  he  has  lost.  There  will 
be  no  lack  of  means;  there  is  no  reason  to  wait  for  any- 
thing ;  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  put  things  in  order  at  once. 
I  shall  send  for  a  strong  force  from  Enirland  :  for  English 
stock,  and  grain  to  keep  them  ;  for  farm  hands  and  help  of 
every  kind.  With  good  servants  Anna  can  head  an  estab- 
lishment as  well  as  any  lady  that  I  know.  If  you  will  give 
us  hospitality,  till  my  buildings  are  up.  ]>y  next  summer  I  will 
have  a  well-furnished  home  to  take  my  wife  to  :  besides," 
he  continued,  '•  the  next  spring  will  see  great  chan-es  here  ; 
my  imc— Mr.  Enoch  Hunt— my  father,  I  mean,  intends  to 
brino-over  a  oreatpart  of  the  iron  works  fn^m  Tittt-ndon.  My 
cousin— that  is,  my  brother  Peter- and  his  family,  and  all 
the  workmen  that  he  can  intiuence,  wiH  ome  out.  It  would 
be  a  first  rate  speculation  to  divide  off  S'-me  h-ts  on  tlie  main 
street,  not  too  far  from  the  landiuir.  and  put  up  log-houses 
on  them.  They  would  all  sell  at  once  :  all  who  come  will 
bring  some  money,  and  many  of  them  a  gue^i  deal  of  prop- 
erty." 
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It  would  have  been  a  study  to  have  watched  the  changes 
in  Mr.  Richards'  countenance,  as  Mr.  Hunt  went  on  in  liis 
statements;  for,  after  the  latter  gentleman  had  got  tln-ouirh 
the  verv  embarrassing  task  of  burying  himself  decently  in 
Tittenden  churchyard,  and  then  under  another  name  plant- 
ing himself  firmly  in  liis  own  property  again,  he  became  so 
exhilarated  with  his  success,  that  he  went  blundering  on, 
mixing  up  brothers  and  cousins,  uncles  and  fathers,  and 
running  the  iron  works  quite  unnecessarily  into  the  dis- 
course about  his  own  house  ;  yet  Mr.  Richards"  face  went  on 
brightening,  and  from  wearing  the  most  clouded  look  of 
despair,  became  all  aglow  with  hopeful  excitement.  The 
fact  was,  he  had  invested  largely,  and  his  speculations  were 
rather  dragging  ;  but  here  was  an  influx  coming,  that  would 
give  a  start  to  everything. 

The  result  was,  that  the  clouds  of  discontent,  which  had 
hung  I'ound  the  engagement,  were  all  blown  away  ;  even  the 
proposal  of  an  early  marriage  \ms  listened  to.  Finally, 
jSTovember  1st  was  fixed  upon  for  the  wedding.  Mr.  Enoch 
Hunt  would  stay  to  see  his  son  (i)  married,  and  then  return 
to  England. 

I  have  little  more  to  relate,  unless  I  give  an  extract  from 
an  old  family  Bible,  given  by  AVelthean  Richards  to  her 
daughter  Anna,  dated  January  1,  1645,  In  it  is  recorded 
the  marriage  of  Ephraim  Hunt  to  Anna  Richards.  Then, 
in  the  course  of  the  six  succeeding  years,  we  read  of  the 
births  of  three  sons  :  John,  Thomas,  and  Ephraim,  Then 
tlie  death  of  the  beloved  young  wife.  A  few  years  pass,  a 
line  is  drawn  across  the  page,  aiul  below  it  anotlier  marriage 
is  recorded  :  that  of  Epliraim  Hunt  and  Ebbett  Brimsmead  ; 
then  the  births  of  three  other  sons:  "William,  Enoch,  and 
Joseph.  ;No  other  death  occurs  in  the  family  till  1687, 
when  the  old  man,  our  refugee,  is  laid  in  the  grave,  and  on 
the  stone  at  his  head  they  write  : 
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Here  Ijeth  Buried 

ye  body  of 

Ephraim  Hunt, 

aged  about  77 

years,  deceased 

ye  22d  of  February, 

1686-7. 


This  stone  is  still  standing  in  the  old  graveyard  in  Wey- 
mouth. And  there  lies  all,  that  remains  of  Colonel  Sir 
William  Ilnnt,  chief  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert, York,  England,  1G44. 

The  story  of  his  life  was  told  to  his  sons ;  but  told  as 
something  it  would  be  very  unsafe  and  imprudent  to  make 
known.  During  their  lives  there  never  was  a  time,  when  the 
circumstances  could  have  been  spoken  of.  Titles  to  estates 
would  have  been  called  in  question,  and  personal  liberty 
would  have  been  endangered  ;  but  his  grandsons  found  no 
such  concealment  necessary ;  they  spoke  freely  of  their  gallant 
ancestor,  and  perhaps  the  pride  they  felt  in  him,  did  much  to 
form  the  (character  of  the  race.  They  are  now  very  numerous. 
Leigh  Hunt,  the  English  poet,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Hunt, 
U.S.A.,  were  descended  from  his  second  son  Thomas.  Of 
the  Kefugee's  six  sons,  five  lived  to  marry  and  leave  large 
families.  There  are  thousands  in  this  countrv-  who,  by  trac- 
ing back,  will  find  they  are  among  his  descendants. 

In  his  will  our  refugee  left  to  each  of  his  six  sons  an  es- 
tate in  Boston  !^utficient  for  hi?  support,  and  an  examination 
of  the  will  of  Mr.  Thomas  liichards  shows,  that  a  very  large 
landed  estate  was  divided  between  the  tliree  sons  of  his 
dauc'hter  Anna.  Mr,  Eriinsmead's  ton  died  without  lieirs 
other  than  his  sister  Ebbett's  children,  so  that  they  ulti- 
mately took  the  whole  Brimsmead  estate.  Yet  we  find  every 
one  of  the  six  -  Juhn,  Thuinas,  Ephraim,  William,  Enoch, 
and  Josepli — active! v  (MiiruL'ed  in  hiwine-s.  e:^t:d.>li~hinir  the 
much-needed    iiidu-n'i'~    in    the   New   \\  uiid.      Tiiev    ri>n- 
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nected  themselves  in  marriage  with  the  best  names  in  the 
country. 

Directly  descended  from  Colonel  Sir  "William  Hunt,  the 
hero  of  York  (our  Kef  ngee),  was  William  Hunt,  attorney-at- 
law,  who,  1787,  married  Jane  Bethune.  By  this  marriao-e  he 
became  the  father  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Weisse,  of  Xew  York, 
who  was  their  youngest  daughter. 


5-   ^ 


WEISSE. 

The  direct  ancestor  of  John  A.  Weisse,  M.D.,  of  Xew 
York,  was  •'  Master  of  the  Chase  "'  at  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  His  coat  of  arms  illustrates  this  fact — 
the  hunter's  horns  and  the  small  liao;s  used  in  hnntiii'--  can 
only  allude  to  such  an  office. 

Dr.  AVeisse's  father  was  "  Guarde  General  des  Forets  "  in 
the  service  of  France  ;  his  elder  brother  followed  his  father 
in  a  like  office  in  the  same  department.  John  A.  Weisse 
was  carefully  educated  for  the  Church,  hut  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  take  Orders  he  declined  to  do  su.  and  be- 
came Professor  of  Mathenuitics  in  the  college  where  he  was 
educated.  lie  came  to  America  in  I.^-IO.  where  he  married. 
lie  has  a  son  and  daughter  Ii\-ing,  and  .-ix  Ln'anilehil'.lreii. 
In  184:8  he  returned  to  Europe  to  linish  his  study  of  medi- 
cine in  Paris;  he  received  his  diploma  as  ^I.D.  in  Prussels 
in  18.50,  then  returned  to  America,  and  has  since  practised 
medicine  in  Xew  York — Xo.  2'5  West  Fifteenth  irftreet. 

His  work,  "Origin,  Progress,  and  Destiny  of  theEn<:li.-h 
Language  and  Literature."  was  publishe<l  in  1>T8.  Few 
works  have  been  so  well  received  ly  the  English-speaking:: 
world.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  eulogy  and  congratulation 
liave  been  poured  in  upon  him  from  the  greatest  scholars 
and  statesmen  in  the  world.  He  has  since  publi>hcd  "The 
Obelisk  and  Freemasonry,"  which  was  well  received.  Jle 
is  still  writing.  It  is  a  w.»rk  on  the  liistory  of  medicine 
that  now  engages  his  attention.  Further  particulars  can  be 
seen  under  the  head  oi  "  "\Vkis-k  "  in  the  **  Encyclop(X'dia  of 
Contemporary  Biography  of  Xew  York.'' 
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